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H, heart of mine, through all these perfect days, 
Whether of white Decembers or green Mays, 
There runs a dark thought like a creeping snake, 
Or like a black thread, which by some mistake 
Life has strung the pearls of happy years : 

A thought which borders all my joy with tears, 
1 
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OME day, some day, or OME day—and each day, 
you, or I alone, beauteous though it be, 
Must look upon the scenes Se Brings closer that dread 
we two have known, , Z hour for you or me. 
Must tread the self-same Sa Fleet-footed Joy, who 
paths we two have trod, ow hurries time along, 
And cry in vain to one Is yet a secret foe who 
who is with God, does us wrong. 
To lean down from the Silent Realms Speeding us gaily, though he well doth 
and say, know 
“T love you” in the old familiar way. Of yonder pathway where but one may go. 




















ONE DAY. 


#Y, one will go. 
sweet, I wis— 

Yet God must needs in- 

vent some special bliss 

To make His Paradise 
seem very dear 


To go is 


To one who goes and 

leaves the other here. 

To sever souls so bound by love and time, 
For any one but God, would be a crime. 


ET Death will entertain his 
own, I think. 
To one who stays, life 
gives the gall to drink. 
To one who stays, or be 
it you or me, 
There waits the Garden 
of Gethsemane. 
O dark, inevitable and awful day, 
When one of us must go and one muststay! 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

















A SLIGHT COMEDY. 


THE WRITING OF THE LETTER, 


HE house dinner at Laurence Weir’s club was not a good dinner, but it 
was foolish in Laurence Weir to eat none of it but some apple tart. 
And he did not eat much of that, pausing when half through with it, 
smiling sadly as at a substance unconsciously inappropriate to tragic circumstance, 
and wearily signing to a waiter to take away the plate. It is due to him to say 
that he did not drink either. He was a young man who of his own choice 
drank nothing but a small bottle of exceptionally mild ale, which he poured into 
a claret glass. After leaving the dining-room he wandered from room to room of 
his club. He never played a game, and only the more serious reviews were honoured 
by his glance; on this evening he threw one down after another without opening 
their pages. He nodded distantly to acquaintances, who seemed not to care to 
break through his reserve. Presently he left the club, walked through St. James’s 
Park to the Embankment at Westminster, and, leaning against the parapet, gazed at 
the flowing water. 

In appearance he was something like a conventional Cavalier—of the ascetic 
kind that has not much warrant in history—who had suffered a few years of 
unwholesome imprisonment. He was rather tall, very thin and slight, and with a 
very bad stoop. His face was lank and pale, with starved features and without 
any compensating brightness of eye. His hair was slightly longer than the 
mode of men who do not seek advertisement in their appearance, but there was 
no corresponding offence in his dress, which was ordinary and unstudied. You 
would have said a probably harmless poetaster, perhaps one who deserved some 
credit for preferring poverty to work he thought debasing, and you would have 
been tolerably right. He lived very much alone and very simply, having an 
income sufficient for necessary food and a decent appearance, and not having 
social connections or social tastes. He wrote a little and dreamed a good deal. 
His club was an accident: it had needed fresh members, and an Oxford 
acquaintance—he had no friends, even there—had remembered Laurence Weir, 
who seldom went to it, being shy even of club acquaintances and getting his 
scanty meals more cheaply in his lodgings. 

Laurence Weir finished his inspection of the Thames, tossed back his head, 
and walked away with swift strides. You guess rightly that this is a method of 
intimating that his soul was possessed by love. ‘Two days spent in his ex-tutor’s 
house ; his tutor’s daughter; an unaccustomed show of sympathy; innocence ; 
thereafter long brooding and insufficient exercise—the history, given the character, 
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“Laurence gazed at it for ten minutes.” 





is not difficult to understand. But the manner of his love and the object of it 
will be plain to you presently. 

He reached his two little rooms in a Westminster back street, turned up the 
lamp, and went to his writing-table. He unlocked a drawer, took from it a box, 
which he also unlocked, and from the box an envelope, and from the envelope a 
photograph. He carried the photograph to the light of the lamp, sat in front of 
it, leaning his forehead on his hands, and gazed at it with a look of worship and 
sorrowful devotion. ‘To which the photograph steadily returned a look of bland 
amusement. It was a photograph of a young woman, a round, smiling face, not 
remarkable, but jolly in youth and health, just handsome perhaps, a little bold as 
the photograph showed it. 

Laurence gazed at it for ten minutes and carefully locked it up again. He 
read a book and put the book away. Out came the photograph again, and 
smiled blandly upon a face more agitated than before. He propped it up against 
the stem of the lamp, and brought it his poet’s gift of pen, ink, and paper, and 
as he wrote looked up at it continually for inspiration. 


‘* Beautiful face with the smiling eyes and the hidden tears . . .” 


The face revealed health and a comfortable, untroubled life, but perhaps 
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Laurence Weir had some good reason for his apostrophe. He accomplished half 
a dozen variants of it, but advanced no further. Then it was that a fresh idea 
must have struck him, for he pushed his chair back violently and walked 
furiously about the room. Once more he plunged at the paper, taking a fresh 
sheet. Sheet followed sheet to a mass of torn-up paper on the table, but in 
three hours or so a sheet not torn up was filled with his literary handwriting. 
He went out to post the letter, taking the photograph with him. Before he 
locked it up on his return he gazed at it breathlessly again, and said aloud, ‘‘ My 
beautiful white soul!” Then he kissed it timidly. At this point the moralist 
frowns, for I regret to inform you that the lady of the photograph was married. 


II. 


THE READING OF THE LETTER. 


‘ 


Mrs. THORNTON and her sister, Julia Dare, sat at tea in the drawing-room of 
The Beeches, a small and pretty country house in Berkshire, and the moderately 
ancestral home of Hugh Thornton, the former’s husband. The photograph you 
have seen of her was a good likeness, and it remains only to add that she was 
blue-eyed and blonde, that her figure was one of blooming and robust young 
womanhood, and her whole appearance a very palpable result of an originally good 
constitution, nourished and strengthened by fresh air and good food and sufficient 
exercise, never wronged by too many cares or too much thought. She wore a 
white blouse, a businesslike leather belt, a grey skirt and a big straw hat, and she 
finished deliberately a piece of cake before opening a letter newly arrived by the 
post. Her sister Julia was like her, but of a less comfortable habit, lacking much 
of her rosy comeliness, suffering, perhaps, from excessive bicycling or education. 

Mrs. Thornton opened the letter and looked at the signature. “ Weir?” she 
said, doubtfully, “Weir? Of course, yes: how stupid of me !,” 

“Weir?” Julia repeated. “Not Mr. Weir who was staying at papa’s last 
month ?” 

“Ves ; Scraggy Weir as they called him when he was an undergraduate. Don’t 
you remember the poor Scragger ?” 

“He only came once to the house then, and blushed whenever I looked at 
him. Was he improved last month ?” 

** Well—he managed to talk to me.” 

“But what can he have to write to you about?” 

Mrs. Thornton smiled demurely. “That remains to be seen,” she said. 

Her sister looked hard at her. “Fan! I believe you’ve been up to your old 
tricks.” 

“T always thought literary people used typewriters. This youth will have to 
learn, if he’s going to write me long letters.” 

“You've been at your old tricks. I call it vulgar.” 

“Then you don’t agree with Mr. Weir, and he’s a poet. This is really a 
beautiful letter.” 

She leaned back in her chair and read with much complacency. Julia watched 
her with a smile, being very fond of her younger sister and quite without jealousy. 
She had the compensation—a little more real than the cynics think—of superior 
intellect, honestly admitted by the other. Fanny’s old tricks had always been 
confided to her, a fact which made them innocent in the eyes of both. 

Mrs. Thornton reached a passage in the letter which seemed to give her 
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peculiar satisfaction. ‘Julia, you really must listen to this. Don’t laugh: he’s 
quite in earnest, poor boy, and I believe I really did talk like a sainted sister to 
him. Listen! ‘You are so ‘remote from common life that a mere ordinary man 
—and I claim to be no more—must fee! presumptuous, even in thinking of you. 
But the one star in the dark sky must not be surprised if the weary traveller 
worship it, even though it can never come within a million miles of his sordid 
world.’ Isn’t that pretty? Give me some more cake.” 

“You oughtn’t to have any more: you're getting too fat.” 

“Stars don’t get fat.” She held out her hand for the cake, but still honoured 
the fruit of Weir’s vigil with her eyes. “Oh, listen to this, Ju,—this is the best 
cake my cook’s made yet,—‘I dare to hope you will forgive this letter; I could 
not help writing. But believe that I would be burned alive rather than give you 
a moment’s annoyance. You have told me you are sometimes sorrowful——’” 

You little devil, Fan!” 

“S-s-sh! I really was sorrowful then: Hugh was a perfect beast refusing to take 
me to Homburg and going off to Scotland alone. ‘——-Sometimes sorrowful, and I 
would be burned alive a thousand times if I could give you a moment’s pleasure.’ 
Isn’t that fine ? ” 

“Tt’s a generous offer—rather useless, perhaps. But you must have behaved 
scandalously.” 

“T did no such thing. I appealed to all that was good and beautiful in the 
youth. He says so here. You can read it if you like.” She tossed the letter into 
Julia’s lap and helped herself to another cup of tea. 

Julia read the letter with an expression of intellectual contempt, while Fanny 
unconcernedly ate and drank. 

“It’s an inconsistent and occasionally idiotic effusion,” the conclusion was, “ but 
it seems to be innocent.” 

“Innocent? Of course it is. He only wants me to go on being an angel and 
a star.” 

“But what’s this about a photograph? Isn’t that indiscreet ?” 

“Nonsense! he’s not the kind of person to show it to anybody. I rather 
liked to think of his locking it up and worshipping it. It’s all harmless. He 
wrote me a poem.” 

“What sort of poem?” 

“Qh, rather rubbish, you know. I’ve got it somewhere. You know I really 
thought he looked so nervous and miserable at papa’s that I couldn’t help trying 
to make him feel at home—that was common decency, wasn’t it? And then 
somehow he told me the history of his soul, or something of the kind. It was 
rather a bore, but it was a sort of compliment: he said I was the only person he’d 
told it to, and I’m sure that was the truth.” 

“And then he made love to you?” 

“T suppose he did in his way. Men have different ways, you know. But 
I’m sure he didn’t mean anything wicked. He talked poetry about my soul.” 

“And you?” 

“T looked like this.” The jolly face assumed an expression of devout meekness 
at which Julia laughed merrily. 

“And are you going to answer this letter ?” 

“N-no; too much of a bore.” But here Mrs. Thornton thought, and presently 
laughed. “I say, Ju, wouldn’t it be rather fun to have him down here? He’d be 
rather amusing.” 

“Did Hugh like him?” 
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“Hugh wasn’t there, you remember. No, he’s the sort of youth Hugh would 
talk about kicking for years afterwards. I mean now, before Hugh comes back 
from Scotland. What do you say?” 

“T think it would be cruelty.” 

“Rubbish! it will do him all the good in the world. He can get all his 
poetry about me off his chest, and then I’ll talk to him like a mother and send 
him back a wiser man. It really will be rather fun, and we shall be awfully dull 
down here till the Dorchesters come back.” She went to a bureau and wrote, and 
presently read out her letter :— 

“DEAR MR. WEIR,—What a lovely prose poem you have sent me! But I’m afraid 
London must be emptier even than usual in September for you to have written it. 
What do you say to a few days down here? My sister and I are alone, and it would 
be an immense boon to us to have some one to talk to. Do come. It’s not a ‘million 
miles, you know. Wire your train and come to-morrow. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“FANNY THORNTON.” 

“He'll think all sorts of things—after his letter,” Julia said. 

“Oh, no, he won’t; he’s quite safe. The ‘million miles’ is neat, isn’t it?” 

“He won’t think it exactly a poetical way of treating his beautiful simile.” 

“Qh, yes, he will—from me,” said Fanny, as one accustomed to simple matters 
of business. 

Julia was right, and wrong. Laurence Weir thought the allusion to the million 
miles exquisitely and tenderly humorous; but he did think all sorts of things. 
He was not a Byron, but he was not quite so unhuman as Mrs. Thornton 
innocently supposed. He was very—you might say incredibly—guileless, but as 
his train ran westwards his head was full of undefined possibilities—possibilities he 
could not have expressed in words, possibilities of poetry, let us say. 


III. 
THE COMPLICATION. 


HucH TuHoRNTON was a bad example of a type which in its best examples is 
perhaps the most worthy this country produces in any large quantity. He was a 
keen sportsman, he had a great deal of common-sense, he would have performed 
any recognised duty at much sacrifice of himself. On the other hand he hated 
excessive politeness so heartily that he himself was barely civil; he was imperceptive 
of and indifferent to the feelings of other people, and he judged his fellow-men on 
the slightest provocation and by very coarse criteria. A squire of an old family, 
who owed the comforts of his life to a trading uncle, deceased and legacious, he 
was stupidly and anachronistically exclusive. He might admit that a merchant to 
whom he owed shoots and dinners was a gentleman, but the admission was 
consciously generous. Painters, literary men and the like were suspect: proficiency 
in field sports saved them, intimacy with other men so proficient gained them 
toleration. Hugh Thornton’s own serious occupation was shooting: in the months 
when he could not shoot he was bored and dissatisfied, and his face had 
acquired a permanent expression of overwork. His marriage had been a very 
minor affair in his life, and his marital and paternal duties sat lightly upon him. 
He had married chiefly because he was tired of London and wished to live more 
at his place in Berkshire. He knew that his wife was content to be mistress of a 
pretty place, to spend a month in town in the season, to go abroad occasionally, 
to be loved by their two children, and to amuse herself within generous limits. 
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That a man should make love to her he would take as an impertinence to himself, 
not tragically. He had absolute confidence in her, and for his part was a faithful 
husband. Each had a rough affection for the other, both were rather cold-blooded, 
and tough-fibred natures are not distressed by a variance of humours and tastes. 
In spite of a slightly imperfect liver Hugh Thornton was quite as kind to his wife 
as she wished. But he was not an amiable man, and having failed to enter the army, 
which would have made him useful, he was not a very necessary member of society. 

I am sorry to say that you must meet him for the first time when his mood 
was less amiable than usual. He had gone to shoot with a party of men in 
Scotland, and his host had been summoned south by the dangerous illness of his 
wife. Hugh Thornton would have asserted the importance of sport by obeying 
his host’s injunction to shoot on, but the other men insisted on breaking up the 
party, and so Thornton returned to Berkshire, very cross indeed. His own birds 
were reported unready for his gun, and he looked forward gloomily to a week with 
no amusement save quarrelling with his keeper and trying to quarrel with his wife, 
who was intractable in this particular. He forgot to telegraph on his way south, 
and in consequence was not met at the station, an omission which entailed a dusty 
walk of two miles. Pondering on his grievances, he walked up the drive to his 
house, noiselessly, since he kept to the grass, and as he neared it he was aware 
of voices. He stopped, hearing that one of them was a man’s, though not manly, 
and welcomed the intruder with a silent curse. Advancing nearer, he saw through 
the trees two people sitting on the grass with their backs towards him—his wife, 
and a person with plentiful hair who was talking emotionally. Thornton went near 
enough to hear. 

“T can never thank you. The devotion of a life—but what can I do? Merely 
to know a beautiful soul like—like—” the voice sank low—“is a gift a man can 
never, never repay.” 

Mrs. Thornton replied in a tone of church-like seriousness, to which Thornton 
was quite unaccustomed. 

“Oh no,” she said, “you owe me no thanks, really. I saw you were unhappy, 
and I know what it is when—when one’s soul is lonely. I’m only too glad if I’ve 
done anything to brighten your life.” 

The long-haired head bent suddenly down, and it seemed to Thornton that its 
owner either bit or kissed the edge of his wife’s skirt. Her white hand seemed 
to rest a moment on the black hair, but Thornton was not in the mood for 
pretty contrasts. 

“You should not do that,” she said, in a sort of chanting voice which irritated 
Thornton extremely. “I’m only an ordinary woman—perhaps one who has seen 
more trouble than most—that is all.” 

“T’m not fit to touch the hem of your robe.” 

Thornton, uncertain of the precise nature of the situation, and instinctively 
avoiding an awkward moment, waited till the long-haired head was once more 
erect, and then advanced towards the sentimental pair, cracking a fallen twig with 
his first step. They rose quickly, and his wife expressed her astonishment. 

“Hugh ! what has happened? I thought you weren’t coming till Monday.” 
She put her hands on his shoulders and kissed him lightly, while Laurence Weir’s 
face fell into blackest gloom. 

“Tom Mortimer’s wife’s dying, and we had to come away. He was sent for. 
At least, she’s dangerously ill,” Hugh said, in the accent of a personal and 
unwarrantable grievance. 

“Hugh! How terrible! How dreadful!” 
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“Ves, I forgot to wire, and I had to walk from the station. Why on earth 
can’t they keep a fly there? I couldn’t sleep in the infernal train, and I had a 
two-hours’ wait in London.” 

“Poor, dear, tired thing! But I must introduce you. This is my husband, 
Mr. Weir.” 

Thornton gave him an almost imperceptible nod, and then, remembering that 
he stood on his own ground, held out a rigid hand. Weir, as he took it, looked 
at Thornton with mournful solemnity, as at an unconscious actor in a tragedy. 
Thornton immediately turned to his wife. 

“T’ll go on to the house and tell them to send to the station for my luggage. 
Lunching here, I hope?” He gave a half glance in Weir’s direction. 

“Mr. Weir’s staying here, I’m glad to say.” 

“Oh, well, then I’ll see you at lunch.” And the host turned on his heel and 
walked to the house. 

Mrs. Thornton followed him with a look of half-humorous annoyance. “ Perhaps 
we’d better go in too,” she said. “I must wait on my lord.” 

Laurence Weir looked at her with deepest sympathy and sorrow. ‘ How 
terrible these sudden illnesses are!” the lady said; and “ Better than a life of 
misery,” came the consolation. But she did not hear it, and walked to the house 
in silence. In truth she was very much annoyed with circumstances. At the best 
her husband would be very sulky because of the mere presence of Weir, whom 
he was certain to dislike, and at the worst he might have seen or heard enough 
to make him savage. It was a great nuisance, and at once she hated Weir for 
his inappropriateness, and wondered if it were worth while to be rude to him—to 
tell him her husband hated visitors, and pack him off by an afternoon train. But 
to be rude might be to lose his belief in her perfection, which, in spite of her 
good sense, pleased her vanity, and to ask his departure as a favour to an afflicted 
wife would be to indulge him too far. It was impossible ; and he would probably 
end his visit for himself the next day. But if Hugh had seen the innocent act of 
homage, and heard the innocent words of devotion and the sainted response, he 
would be furious, she knew, because with all his heart he hated what he called 
humbug and poetry and rot, and because he would rank Weir outside his class, 
and resent such a familiarity towards his wife as an outrage on his dignity. She 
must explain it otherwise, somehow or other; but she was not inventive, and her 
cleverer sister was out bicycling. It was almost serious. She had always stood on 
an equality with her husband, or, by reason of a more equable temper, slightly 
above him, and to give him an occasion of criticism of her dignity would be to 
establish a sort of debt in his favour, if one may put into words the inarticulate 
thought of a moment. He might get out of taking her to Paris for a week in 
December. Her temper was equable, but so had her life been, and this difficulty 
that she had created for herself exasperated her. As she looked on the melancholy 
face of Laurence Weir she felt that she could have slapped it several times to her 
great comfort. But she smiled pleasantly on him as they parted in the hall, and 
tripped lightly up the stairs. 

“Look here, Fan: I waited a moment before I came up to you just now, and 
I saw that fellow making an ass of himself, and heard you talking a lot of rot. 
Was he making love to you?” ‘Thornton was not a jealous man, he was merely 
irritated in an intolerable degree, and he saw no reason for concealing the cause, 
His wife, on the other hand, was too wise to censure him for listening, which 
had been a little against his professed ethics and therefore, if noticed, would have 
rankled and kept good-humour longer away. 
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“Making love to me? Of course not, Hugh: why should you suppose so?” 

“Well, it looked like it; and if he was, all I can say is, it was damned bad 
form for you to allow it—an outsider like that. You’re certain he wasn’t ?” 

For a moment poor Fanny faltered on the brink of a guilty thought, or, worse, 
of a guilty look. But invention, as she had hardly hoped, came suddenly to her 
aid, and she smiled radiantly. 

““What nonsense! You really mustn’t suppose such things. If you want to 
know, the poor boy—well, poor fellow, if you prefer it,—he had been telling me 
of a great sorrow he has, and I’d said I was sorry for him, and he—he’s a poet, 
you know: yes, I was afraid you wouldn’t like that—he expressed his gratitude 
rather extravagantly. That’s all. Really and truly.” 

“ But why should you have talked rot about being an ordinary woman, and 
all that?” 

“Was it rot?” She put her head on one side, but Hugh had got his, and 
preferred to keep it a little longer. 

“You know what I mean—about having known sorrow, and bunkum and 
humbug of that kind?” 

She laughed in sympathy with his view of bunkum. “Oh, one has to play up 
a little: I couldn’t snub him altogether.” 

“You put your hand on the fellow’s beastly long hair.” 

“Oh, I didn’t, Hugh! It seemed an appropriate thing to pretend to: I didn’t 
touch his hair, and he couldn’t know while he was stooping over my skirt. If 
you'd only seen my face you’d have seen I was laughing all the time.” Which 
perhaps was true. 

“Well, but why should he tell you about his infernal sorrow ? ” 

Once more the brink, but once more the invention. It was a bolder stroke, 
and Fanny felt happy and grateful to herself at last. 

“T really oughtn’t to tell you. Promise you won’t tella soul. Promise!” She 
went close up to him and spoke in a mysterious voice. “ He’s fallen desperately 
in love with Julia.” 

Hugh was mollified at last, and laughed as men laugh at poor devils; and he 
let his wife pat his face indulgently, and pressed on her cheek the kiss of conjugal 
good-fellowship, if not on her mouth that of conjugal love. 

“ But Julia’s too sensible to encourage a fellow like that.” 

“That’s just it: she doesn’t encourage him, and he’s got no money, and it’s 
really very sad. You must be nice to him, Hugh.” 

“Well, but hang it,”—and his irritation half returned,—“ if he’s in love with 
Julia why did you have him down here? Why on earth is he here? Who is he? 
Why——” 

“S-s-sh!” She held up a finger in complete self-possession, “I'll tell you all 
from. the beginning. He’s an old pupil of papa’s, which makes him a sort of 
relation.” 

“Tm hanged if it does!” 

“Well, he was staying with papa when I was there last month, and in the 
goodness of my heart I suggested that he should come down here some time. He 
wrote the other day to invite himself—he’s a poet, you know, and lives in London 
all alone, and I really was sorry for him-—and I thought I’d get him over before 
you came back. He'll go to-morrow. Of course I didn’t know he was in love 
with Julia. Whether it dates from old days or not, I don’t know. He only told 
me about it this morning, ‘That’s absolutely all. Now, come and see the chicks, 
and then we'll have lunch.” 
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But while Hugh Thornton was rather awkwardly patronising his children, Fanny 
his wife went down to the hall door and looked anxiously for the return of her 
sister, who presently appeared on her bicycle and was greeted with a breathless 
“Ju, I must talk to you. Hugh’s come back, and I had to tell him ” But 
Hugh himself was heard in the hall, and to him entered Laurence Weir, and the 
distressed wife had no moment for confidence with her sister before lunch. 





IV. 


THE COMPLICATION CONTINUES. 


Fanny the white soul, Thornton her husband, Weir her spiritual lover, and Julia 
her rock of defence, sat down to lunch, and lunch was a difficult affair, Fanny 
worked hard and Julia worked hard, but Weir and Thornton did not work at 
all. To Weir, Thornton was an uncivilised brute; to Thornton, Weir was a 
long-haired, affected outsider. Each, in fact, had just that defect of breeding 
which the other was able to perceive. ‘Thornton, however, had the advantage 
of knowing his ground and of being sure of himself, and of the two would have 
impressed the ‘spectator the less unfavourably. It is true that he put the shortest 
of commonplace questions to Weir in a manner which seemed to expect short 
answers. But he was merely a brusque and taciturn host, whereas Weir was 
obviously anxious to assert himself and to impress his auditors, and that in 
a shy man is not only annoying but painful to see. He had a certain spirit ot 
his own which led him to turn from his host with equal brevity and to talk 
exclusively to Mrs, Thornton and her sister. He made very superior and 
dogmatic remarks about literature and art, and Thornton became completely silent ; 
whereupon Fanny, angry that her husband’s desired good-humour should be 
disturbed, began to snub Weir. And then Weir, who was not a man of the world, 
showed the distressed state of his feelings. He became more anxious than ever, 
then silent and distinctly love-lorn. I do not think he would have found a sudden 
téte-d-téte with his beautiful white soul at that moment an agreeable experience. 
Certainly lunch was a difficult affair. 

When it was over, a game of croquet was suggested, and as they went out of 
the hall door Thornton and Weir walked ahead to get the mallets and balls. But 
Thornton turned back and, Weir being out of hearing, said grimly to Julia, “I 
can’t congratulate you on your conquest.” 

“My conquest?” Julia’s surprise was obviously natural. But she saw her 
sister’s frown ; she was quick-witted and good-natured, and she forced a laugh. 
“Tsn’t it absurd?” she said. “I really sha’n’t be sorry when he goes.” 

“Same here,” said Thornton. But he had had a suspicion of the illuminating 
frown, and a sense of irritating mystery waxed in him. 

It was two hours before Mrs. Thornton was able to explain to her sister 
the necessary and innocent statement which she had been compelled to make to 
her husband: Weir, meantime, had not confirmed it in the least by anything in his 
manner or speech to Julia, wherefore Mrs. Thornton, a little unreasonably, hated 
him more than ever. 

“Tt’s too bad,” Julia said: “it makes me ridiculous.” 

“Oh no, it doesn’t: it only makes the youth ridiculous, and he’s that anyhow. 
And you were such a brick not to give me away.” 

“Tm not at all sure I shall let Hugh go on thinking it: his chaff won’t 
amuse me.” 


“Poor Hugh! he is rather heavy. But you couldn’t make mischief between us ; 
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you couldn’t be so cruel and selfish to your poor Fan.” Fanny was persuasive 
with a sham grievance to aid her, and she prevailed. ‘“ But isn’t the youth an owl, 
an idiot ?” she asked, and here she felt that her grievance was real. ‘‘ The way he 
looked at me at lunch! I could have thrown my plate at him!” 

“Well, it’s your fault for asking him down.” 

“ How could I tell Mrs. Mortimer would go and fall ill at the wrong moment 
and Hugh come sulking back? I could whip him!” 

“ Hugh ?” 

“No, the Weir youth, of course.” 

Julia spoke of logic, but neither knew how far the Weir youth would go to 
justify Mrs. Thornton’s want of it in his case. 

The afternoon passed on weary feet. Fanny Thornton, not yet quite willing to 
lose her sanctity, denied herself the pleasure of finally crushing Laurence Weir and 
his compliments to her soul by raillery or by suggesting his impertinence, which 
was very clear to her now, in a private interview. She contented herself with being 
wifely, with encouraging Thornton to talk, and with avoiding subjects of exclusive 
interest to Weir. They played croquet and they played billiards, and she affected 
a keenness about both which made bitter to the poet his lack of skill. The 
afternoon passed and dinner came, and with it another element in the situation, 
namely claret. 

It has been said that Laurence Weir was a particularly abstemious young man, 
but on this occasion depression of spirits, uneasiness, and desperate resolve to shine, 
induced him frequently to empty his glass. Now Thornton’s claret was full-bodied, 
and somebody in the “Noctes Ambrosian,” anticipating your modern paradox, 
remarked that only sober men get drunk. Weir did not get drunk, but he grew 
light and garrulous in his talk. On certain subjects this state would have made 
him more offensive than ever to his host, but he had the luck to keep himself to 
the theatre, to politics and the like, and Thornton, himself a little mellowed, found 
him more tolerable. Perceiving which, Mrs. Thornton was kinder. ‘The spirit of 
wine banished something of Weir’s servility of manner towards her, and she was 
delighted to see that he talked more ardently than before with Julia. All went 
well, and Mrs. Thornton was sufficiently pleased with circumstances when she went 
to bed to bestow on Weir a brilliant smile and something like a pressure of his 
hand. ‘“ Poor youth!” she said afterwards to her sister, “ he means well, and I 
can’t help being kind to him a little,” knowing little indeed of what she would 
feel in the next half-hour. And Weir walked to the smoking-room, followed by 
his host, with his soul wrapped in luxurious happiness. No good angel stood on 
the threshold to bar his entry to that smoking-room. 

Weir drank a brandy-and-soda and felt that his happiness was almost too 
much to hold in. Immediately afterwards it burst its prison. 

For Thornton, wishing to take a friendly tone, chanced on the worst of all 
subjects. He said, “1 suppose you knew my wife and my sister-in-law when you 
were up at Oxford?” 

“T think I only saw them once then. I was not privileged to know Mrs. 
Thornton well till I met her at Mr. Dare’s last month.” 

“Indeed?” ‘The word “ privileged” jarred on Thornton: it was not the sort 
of thing people say. ‘“‘ Julia wasn’t there, then?” 

Weir answered carelessly, “ No, I hardly knew her till I saw her here yesterday.” 

“Oh,” said Thornton. 

Weir was not to be stopped by oh’s. “I used the word privilege,” he 
continued, with a sort of gulp: “it is a very great privilege to know Mrs. Thornton.” 
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bitter to the poet his lack of skill.’ 
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Her husband stared at the eulogist. ‘ You’re very good,” he said shortly. 

The luckless Weir missed the tone altogether. “I can imagine few greater 
privileges,” he continued. 

“ Really ?” 

This time Weir noticed the tone, and it had a fatal effect on him. Remember 
the unaccustomed claret, the unaccustomed brandy-and-soda, the brilliant smile, 
the pressure of the hand. He thought in a flash of Mrs. Thornton’s soul, which 
she had said was, like his own, sometimes lonely, and of the blindness of this 
dull, uncivilised husband. He would lend him a ray from his (Weir’s) burning 
light. With glowing eyes he spoke. ‘To be the husband of such a woman 
is to be the guardian of a very precious jewel.” 

Thornton rose abruptly. “If you’ll excuse me, Mr. Weir, I'll go to bed. I’m 
rather tired with my journey. Good-night.” 

He stalked out of the room. ‘The wine surged on the brain of Laurence Weir ; 
he was conscious merely that a listener was gone. He sank back in his chair, 
and, gazing the while on the ceiling, thought of a beautiful white soul. Thornton, 
on the other hand, who had barely restrained his rage in the smoking-room, walked 
swiftly to the beautiful white soul’s shrine, and kicked the door violently as he 
opened it. The curtain sighs as it falls on a scene of conjugal discord. 


V. 
THE WHOLESALE LESSON. 


THE next morning Julia Dare was awakened by a vigorous push, and opened her 
sleepy eyes on a beautiful blue dressing-gown and a very angry face. Fanny spoke 
eagerly. “Wake up, Ju! Something dreadful’s happened. I came to you the 
moment I woke up. Hugh’s still asleep: I must get back before he’s awake. Do 
wake up properly! I tell you it’s dreadful.” 

“ Anything to do with Mr. Weir?” Julia asked sleepily. 

“ Oh!” said Fanny, with intense feeling, “I could massacre him, I could take 
a stick and beat him !” 

“Well, he said he was willing to be burnt alive for your sake; he could 
hardly refuse to allow you to beat him.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t a laughing matter now,” said the distressed Fanny: “just 
listen to what he’s done. He had the cheek to lecture Hugh—so Hugh says— 
about being my husband, and said I was a jewel, or something - 

“That’s Irish,” Julia interrupted. 

“No, not like that; he talked solemnly about me, and said it was a privilege 
to know me. I could pour boiling water over him. Hugh came up furious. He 
said he was convinced Weir had been making love to me, and it was bad form of 
me, and all that; and that I’d told him a fib about you, and he wouldn’t stand 
being humbugged. You must get me out of it.” 

“Oh dear!” 

“Do, darling old Ju, do!” There were sisterly caresses. “I can’t let Hugh 
think I told him a fib; it was an absolutely innocent one, but he doesn’t 
understand how-—how women are persecuted and have to defend themselves. 
He'll make a handle of it, and get out of Paris, I know he will. And he 
threatened worse: he said he’d speak to that wretched Weir and ask him if it was 
true about you——” 

“Oh, he mustn’t do that.” 

“Well, there’s only one way to prevent him—you must talk to Hugh the 
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moment breakfast’s over, before he can talk to Weir, and tell him Weir asked you 
to marry him, and that it’s all over; only for your sake Hugh mustn’t speak to 
him, because nobody’s supposed to know anything about it. And you might say 
you're certain he talked about me as a sort of blind, you know, to hide his real 
feelings. You will, won't you?” 

“T don’t like it, Fan. It seems a shame to humbug Hugh.” 

“Not if I, his own wife, ask you to.” 

“ And it’s difficult to tell a long fib in cold blood, straight off.” 

“Oh, no, I’ve often... . you'll find it all right once you begin. Darling Ju, 
I’m sure you will; you’ve always been such a saint, so much better and cleverer 
than me. Promise: I’ll do anything you want me to for a year—promise.” 

Julia promised, and the practical Fanny gave her a swift caress and turned to 
the door. ‘Get up now, dear angel, and mind you don’t give Hugh a chance of 
talking to the fiend.” 

* And what about the fiend ?” 

Fanny turned from the door, and her usually good-humoured face looked 
savage. ‘“‘ Leave him to me,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t be too cruel to him,” 
it was your fault all along.” 

Fanny was indignant. “Oh, Ju, what a wicked thing to say! But I'll forgive 
you, because you’re going to be such an angel. Good-bye.” 

Julia, the good-natured, pressed her. ‘ But don’t be too hard on the poor 
youth ; let him down gently.” 

Fanny turned from the door again. She clenched her right hand and struck it 
into the palm of her left. ‘Like that!” she said—‘“ flat as a pancake.” She 
paused a moment and added, “It’s the best thing to do for his own sake. It’s my 
duty to squash him.” ‘Then she slipped out of the room. 

At breakfast Mrs. Thornton intimated to Weir that if he really must go that 
morning the ten-fifty was the best train. That excepted, the meal was eaten in 
silence almost uninterrupted. ‘Thornton spoke once or twice rather aggressively to 
his wife; and Weir, feeling also the other’s obvious dislike of himself, was full of 
contempt and hatred for the man, of tender pity for the woman. He looked at 
her solemnly and wistfully: he was not skilled in reading people’s thoughts. 

Breakfast over, Thornton excused himself on a plea of letters, and went to the 
smoking-room, whither Julia followed him. Weir followed his hostess into the 
drawing-room. He was excited; his head was light and uncertain; the time of 
vague possibilities was narrowed to thirty minutes. Mrs. Thornton bent over some 
flowers on a table; she was a little dubious concerning the opening of her attack. 
Weir decided the matter. 

“You are not well to-day,” he said in a sombre, fateful tone. 

“Tm extremely vexed about something,” the lady replied. 

“T knew it,” Weir went on in the same tone, while she looked up from the 
flowers. ‘Then he spoke excitedly. “I must speak: there is only half an hour; 
it may be the moment of a lifetime. Nothing but a stupid conventionality could 
prevent me, and you, I know, are too noble to wish that to stop me.” 

Whatever her nobility, it suited her to give him rope, and she bent again over 
the flowers. 

“T can see you are unhappy: your soul is lonely, wasted, worn away day by 
day. Why waste your life? Why should you care what the world of inferior 
people choose to say? Why live with a man so utterly unworthy of you?” 

Mrs. Thornton stared at him in genuine surprise. Certainly she had not 


the philosopher said languidly. “ After all, 
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expected these lengths on the part of the youth Weir. She gave a little laugh, 
and said, “ Are you suggesting that I should elope with you?” 

Perhaps Weir had not quite realised this suggestion in his speech. But he 
pulled himself together and swept his hair from his forehead. ‘I would give my 
life to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Thornton. She smiled again; she did not take it 
tragically then, to be sure. But she perceived that the moment of just retribution 
was come; she looked over him deliberately as one who sought a place convenient 
for the knife, and the iciness of her voice froze Laurence Weir before he had the 
meaning of her words. 

“Mr. Weir, you have been grossly. and abominably impertinent to me. I pass 
over your last idiotic proposal: except that it is a piece of impossibly bad manners, 
it is too silly and childish to notice. But in return for what I believed to be an 
act of kindness on my part you have persecuted me with absurd speeches until I 
was almost bored to death, and now you dare to suggest—you, a mere acquaintance, 
—that I am not happy with my husband. If you cannot understand how impertinent 
and impossible you have been I am sorry for you. Now, will you have the kindness 
to leave me?” 

Her dignity was very creditable, and in her white blouse she was a picture of 
pure and remote indifference. Something about snow occurred to the poet’s 
paralysed intelligence. Snow is “more pure than pleasant,” Byron said of the 
simile, but its awful purity filled the mind of Weir. He collapsed utterly, had 
hardly an argument or protest in his head. Such spirit as he had needed time 
and coaxing to aid him. He felt merely that he had been guilty of mad 
offences and was struck down in due consequence. He could not meet her 
gravely indifferent gaze, but hung his head and stammered, “ You don’t—can’t— 
mean that ?” 

“JT mean every word.” Mrs. Thornton spoke slowly, as a friend of deliberate 
justice. “Do you know what my husband would do if I repeated to him what 
you have said to me?” 

Even to Weir was -some little self-assertion necessary by this time. He had 
no spirit to dispute his offences, but he could profess his readiness to stand his 
trial for them. 

*“T do not mind his knowing,” he said in a low voice. “I am ready to tell 
him what I have told you. I shall do so.” 

He may not have meant it very strongly, but Mrs. Thornton’s indifference was 
not sustained. 

“ What!” she cried. 

““T am ready to tell him before I leave his house that I love his wife.” He 
had caught something of the right dramatic manner. “It is right—it is fair that 
I should do so, even though I was mistaken—though you do—do not e 

Fanny gasped, and, for the first time, flushed red with anger. She thought of 
the worry of the whole affair—of her fib, of Paris, of Julia telling noble lies in the 
smoking-room, and of this fiend who would spoil everything by his idiotic idea, 
and she could not control herself. 

“T detest you!” she said through half-closed lips. ‘I loathe you! I dislike 
you more than any one I ever met in my life!” She added rapidly: ‘“‘ That is 
my answer to your silly but wicked proposal,” catching as it were at dignity in 
its flight. 

Weir did not say that the answer came out of its place. But her temper was 
easier than her indifference to bear, and it enabled him to make her a low bow. 
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“That is enough, madam,” he said, and walked towards the door. But Fanny 
called him back hurriedly, fearing that he might go to her husband. With an 


effort she resumed her snowy aloofness, but tempered it gradually with the kindness 
of the pitying angel. 

“You must not go like that, Mr. Weir. I’m sorry if I hurt you more than 
was necessary. No doubt you hardly knew what you were saying, and I wish to 
forgive you if I can. First, you must not speak to my husband; it would only 
annoy him unnecessarily, and it is better to forget it all. 
You will not speak to my husband ?” 


I’m sure you're sorry. 





. 
” “<1 dislike you more than any one | ever met in my life.’” 


Weir promised, and the chief point was gained. Mrs. Thornton, restored to 
ease, had leisure to end the Weir incident artistically, with the angelic triumph 
that was her due. 

“ Now,” she continued mellifluously, “ you must apologise to me. You must 
beg my pardon for your ingratitude, and—I won’t go into it again.” 

Her calm air of superiority and command had chilled Weir’s hardly nascent 
self-assertion, and regained the ground lost by temper. He was simply an 
awkward young man now, who had committed an outrage on custom. His 
apology was confused and abject, and Mrs. Thornton smiled comfortably as he 
hung his head before her. 


“Then I forgive you, Mr. Weir, and some day or other we'll be friends again. 
Good-bye.” 
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Diffidently the man of soul shook the gracious hand extended to him, and 
went his way... . 

Julia said afterwards: ‘I hope you weren't too brutal, Fan.” 

“No,” said Fan; “I talked like an angel to him—afterwards. I squashed 
him flxt first, and I’m sure I’ve been his good genius and done him a world of 
good. He'll be much more like an,ordinary being now.” 

“T hope he won’t suffer much, poor youth!” 

“JT don’t know,” Fanny said reflectively ; and, no doubt admiring the ways of 
Providence, she added: “It will do him good if he does. Anyhow, he deserves 
to. I was never so insulted before in my life, and I'll never, never, never be 
good-natured to a youth of that kind again. It’s not good enough to have 
nonsense talked about one’s soul if one has to pay for it like that. They can’t 
laugh, and they don’t know when to hold their tongues. Never again!” 

Said observant Julia: ‘‘ Well, if he really called you ‘Madam,’ it couldn’t have 
been very serious.” 

Let us hope she was right. Certainly Laurence Weir regained the superiority 
of view necessary to his comfort. He remarked in a little thing he wrote soon 
afterwards—“ The Beautiful Soul that was Smirched ”—that pity should be for the 
unworthy idol, not for the disappointed worshipper. And since I do not think we 
need pity Fanny Thornton very profoundly, all is well. 

G. S. STREET. 





THE PARTRIDGE CALL. 


HRILL and shy from the dusk they cry, 
Faintly from over the hill: 
Out of the grey where shadows lie, 
Out of the gold where sheaves are high, 
Covey to covey, call and reply, 


Plaintively, shy, and shrill. 


Dies the,day, and from far away 
Under the evening star, 
Dies the echo as dies the day, 
Droops with the dew in the new-mown hay, 
Sinks and sleeps in the scent of the may, 
Dreamily, faint, and far. 
FRANK SAVILE. 
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The Barbican. 


ALNWICK CASTLE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


OR two centuries after leaving Normandy the Percies had no property at 
Alnwick. ‘The first of the stock to take root in English soil was William 
de Perci, who accompanied the Conqueror’s nephew the year after Hastings. 

Whether that was his first visit is uncertain.—unshaven as a Saxon, he seems to 
have been already known among his trim compatriots by the nickname of 
Als Gernon ; at any rate, he received from the Conqueror, in 1067, the lands of 
Emma de Port, “who was lady of Semer beside Skarburgh afore the Conquest”; 
making her his wife, however, without delay, in order to square his conscience. 
After Gospatrick’s rebellion, in such favour was Perci as to get thirty-eight 
grants in Lincolnshire and eighty-six in Yorkshire; among the latter being the 
lordship of Whitby, where he subsequently built the Abbey, on the site of Saint 
Hilda’s Priory. 

In the troublous times of Stephen, the Northern chieftains were in theif 
element—levying forces, imposing taxes, and filibustering, to their hearts’ content ; 
and it seems to have been the son of that fourth Percy who took Stephen’s side 
and helped to rout the Scots at Northallerton, in 1137, who presently, with two 
other barons, violated the sanctuary of Saint Hilda’s chapel by rushing in after a 
wounded boar and slaying the protesting priest: in expiation of which outrage, 
later on, “ Whitby’s nuns exulting told, how to their house three barons bold 
must menial service do,” by annually bringing faggots on their backs, to mend the 
pier. Other generations succeeded to the Northern property, until, by the marriage 
of Agnes de Percy with Jocelyn de Louvaine, there came Petworth, as a wedding 
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present from Jocelyn’s half- 
sister (Henry the  First’s 
second wife), offering an 
alternative residence in the 
South. Subsequently, when 
the tenth baron nearly killed 
the Lord Justiciary in West- 
minster Hall, for giving an 
adverse judgment, (for which 
pleasantry he had to pay to 
the tune of 10,000 marks,) 
the Percy of the period gave 
proof of that fiery, belligerent 
spirit, which was to be so 
eminently serviceable to his 
descendants in the turbulent 
life of the Border. 

For the connection of the Percies with Alnwick began at the commencement of 
that protracted strife between the Northern and Southern kingdoms, lasting from the 
end of the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth century, which served to make 
the marches ‘‘a savage and wylde country, full of desartes, and a ryghte pore 
country of everything, saving of beestis.” Edward’s vassal John Baliol might call 
himself, but the Scots would have none of such suzerainty; and Sir Henry Percy 
proving himself one of Edward’s ablest assistants, was given custodianship of the 
Border fortresses, and made Commissioner for the submission of the Border chiefs. 
Then vowing, at Karlaverock, “to ride roughshod over the Scots,” the knight so 
well kept his vow (though finding his match in Wallace) as to be recompensed 
with the lordship of Alnwick; at which time the castle is believed to have 
covered its present area. 

The present family came into possession of Alnwick through the marriage of 
Lady Elizabeth Seymour with Sir Hugh Smithson in 1740, Lady Elizabeth being 
the granddaughter of the “Proud” Duke of Somerset, and of Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, sole heiress of the rith and last Earl of Northumberland. Sir Hugh 
Smithson assumed by Act of Parliament the surname of Percy in 1750. 

The oldest existing portions of Alnwick were built by Eustace Fitzjohn, husband 
of Beatrix, heiress of Yvo de Vesci; and the castle was so far completed by him 
that, as early as 1135, it is spoken of as strongly fortified. It remained in that 
family until William de Vesci, failing legitimate heirs, assigned it, in trust for his 
natural son, to Beke, Bishop of Durham, by whom it was sold to Sir Henry Percy. 

In his brief five years’ occupation, the new owner managed to reconstruct the 
stronghold almost throughout ; and as you approach the castle from Narrowgate you 
are at once confronted by his work. For here stands the Barbican, blackened and 
weathered with centuries of smoke and storm, with its two turrets and archway 
as it was when he built it. As it was, also, when, in 1388, Hotspur and his 
knights sallied out under the Lion of Louvaine, to meet and fight the Douglas, 
(but surely not to slay him, since Hotspur was captured,) at Otterbourn; and, 
again, when, in 1402, he went forth to Homildon and decimated the Scots, and 
then, enraged at not being allowed to ransom his prisoners according to custom, 
drew his rapier at his liege ;—passing on “to purge the country of its oppressor,” 
as he thought, but to meet his own fate at Shrewsbury—the first of a race 
predestined to have their heads impaled on stakes for some generations to come. 





Within the Ramparts. 
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Outside the Barbican, or, as some say, between it and the Gatehouse, was a 
drawbridge and portcullis. Within the Gatehouse, let us pause a moment, to get 
a general idea of things before proceeding. 

To the extreme left the Abbot’s Tower, and well to the right the Auditor’s 
Tower, are both of first Percy date (¢ 1310). Between these points, the Falconer’s 
Tower is modern, but on an old base; in fact, the curtains, garrets and _ bartizans 
of both Courts have ubiquitous indications of early fourteenth-century masonry 
distributed throughout them. Facing us, and too close for a good effect, is the 
massive Prudhoe ‘Tower, then the Chapel, then state-bedrooms, then private 
apartments ; and though most of the ashlar work of this undulating outline may be 
modern, the whole facade is much the same as of yore; an ancient ground-plan 
showing the grouping of towers to have been almost identical: indeed, with one 
exception, the lower courses of them all are probably ancient. Yonder second 
Gatehouse, also, is of the same era; between it and the Auditor’s Tower there is 
a patch of 1150 curtain. What is so completely changed is, not the general 
arrangement of the Courts and Keep, but the life within. 

For three centuries Border life was one long story of burning, rapine, plunder. 





Prudhoe Tower, Chapel, ete. 


“My lord ot Northumberland hath indented with the King for the keeping out of 
the Scots and warring upon them,” formed the terms on which the Warden of the 
Marches held his lands of the Crown; and as the mercenaries cost a good deal 
to the English Exchequer, they were “not to lie still, but be occupied as often as 
may be, to the damage of the enemy.” Here are a few items:—At Dunbar twenty 
thousand Scots were accounted for by Sir Henry Percy and Sir Hugh Spenser. 
In 1438 the second Earl of Northumberland (Hotspur’s son) enclosed and fortified 
the town of Alnwick; thirteen years later came the Scots and laid the town in 
ashes. In 1528 a Warden’s Court was held at Alnwick, when nine were beheaded 
and five hanged for march-treason and felony. In 1570, the Scots having been 
extra-vexatious, Elizabeth’s troops ravaged Teviot-dale and the neighbourhood, and 
boasted not only of having levelled fifty castles, but of having burnt five hundred 
villages. And in this internecine warfare there was not a pin to choose between 
Scots and English: both were like “ wilde wolfis in furiositie”; the stronger pack, 
for the time being, naturally getting the best of it. 

All ¢hen was bustle and animation within these ramparts. This Baly would 
resound with the bellowing of cattle hurriedly driven in for safety, if not reved 
from a raid ; with the neighing of the hoblars’ ponies, or the tramp of the troopers 
at drill. Outside, too, every man was perforce a fighter. When the Scots were on 
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the war path, “the cursed 
thieves of the Tindale” were 
abroad, the Armstrongs had 
left their earths, or the 
Liddesdale outlaws were up, 
then Pele would answer Pele, 
and beacon beacon; and as, 
in response, the Castle guard 
rushed out to the fray, it could 
count on the country-side, 
since any laggard, who rallied 
not to the Azure Lion and the 
slogan Lsperance Percy, well 
knew he stood the best chance, 
afterwards, of having his 
possessions forfeited, as a 
warning to other cravens. 

Always a_ refuge, and 
barracks—over three thousand 
men, besides horses, for ex- 
ample, were maintained within 
the walls throughout 1314, 
during all which year the 
Scots were pressing the gates 
—at times the Castle would 
be the headquarters of the 
Chief and his staff; and since 

Draw-well and Norman Arch in Keep Court. Northumbria acknowledged no 

Prince but a Percy, and the 

Percy’s retinue must be as the Court of a Prince, the coming and going of 

Northumberland Herald, Bannerets and their pennon-bearers, officers of arms, 

esquires, and archers—‘‘some in velvett, others in damaske and chamlett ”-—would 
make the whole place bright and lively enough. 

But in these ultra-prosaic days of ours, when such camp-life has all passed, 
and the garrison at full strength musters but one policeman and a watchman, 
some strong set-off is needed to the solemn quietude of the colourless enceinte ; 
and that is seductively supplied by the interior. 

Before making its acquaintance, however, we must go through the farther 
gateway, to the two octagonal towers in the inner Baly, erected by the second 
Percy (1350), whose prowess at Neville’s Cross formed the theme of many a 
ballad. Beneath the string-course in the upper stage of these towers are shields 
of Bohun, Lancaster, Arundel, Neville, etc.; above them the old figures in stone 
are carved with considerable spirit and vigour: one lifts some missile to the level 
of his head, another strings his cross-bow with foot and hand, a third presents his 
shield, a fourth hurls down a rock. These figures are part and parcel of the 
merlons, not affixed to them. 

At the foot of these: towers was another drawbridge ; and in the basement of 
the right-hand one is a prison, with square hole in floor, admitting to a dungeon 
beneath. Let us trust the latter was only used for the solitary confinement of 
contumacious prisoners, and never with the ulterior purpose of an owbliette. 
History records one instance, at least, when this prison would be used: namely 
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when, in 1527, Sir William Lisle and his merry men burnt, pillaged, robbed, 
reved, and heried; but at length, worn out with being hunted down by hound and 
horn, surrendered to the Earl of Northumberland; meeting him, as he writes, 
“as I came from mass, in ther shertes with halters abowtes ther nekkes—whych 
persons I stryghtway comytted into prisons within my pouer Castell of Alnewyk.” 

Released from prison by special grace of the Constable, we may now enter 
the Keep under De Vesci’s Norman archway, pass the ancient necessary draw-well, 
and cross the Keep-court, dismissing all ideas of Border-warfare preparatory to 
being shown round the rooms, 

People sometimes wonder that the kernel of Alnwick should not be in keeping 
with the shell. But what would they? It was never a private residence till 
modern times. A Warden of the Marches had to sojourn in whichever of his 
fortresses circumstances might dictate, carrying his household goods and gods 
along with him. Even under the régime of Henry Algernon, “the magnificent,” 





The Keep from Barniside, 


——Hume politely calls him a ‘Tartar chief,’—who, when conducting Princess 
Margaret to the Border, “what for the ryches of his cote, being goldsmyth’s 
worke garnyshed with perle and stone, and what for the gallant trappings of his 
henxmen, was esteemed more like a prince than a subject,’—even under this 
fifth Earl, only two of the Percy castles were at all furnished; all domestic 
apparatus going to and fro, in the lord’s equipage, from place to place. In fact, 
so little was Alnwick a family dwelling-place, that sixty years later we find the 
surveyor advising that, in consequence of the violence of the east winds—they 
certainly ave bad at Alnwick—the casements should be taken out during the lord’s 
absence, to be put in again at his return. So that when the fourth Duke 
determined to do up the inside, he was not hampered by many interesting old 
fittings which ought to be preserved; on the contrary, such Georgian Gothic 
decoration as had recently been introduced was far better away. Thus, in 
providing himself with a ducal residence, the restorer had a perfectly free hand; 
and the style he chose was that of an Italian palace of the sixteenth century. 
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The key to the situation is the Guard-room, approached from the state-entrance 
by a broad staircase, wainscoted with white marble relieved by red granite panels. 
The floor is of that mosaic known as Venetian pavement, made by taking 
fragments of marble, assorted as to tint, but of no particular shape, embedding 
them according to design, and then, when the uneven surface is ground’ smooth, 
colouring the cement to match the pieces. On the walls are statues, in Sicilian 
marble, of Britannia and Justice; with a frieze, by Gdétzenberg, depicting four 
scenes from that ballad of Chevy Chace, some of the incidents of which may well 
have happened, what time Hotspur’s men poached Douglas’ deer, or vice versa, and 
retaliation followed. 

Then comes the Ante-room, where is especially observable an oak cabinet, 
made in the Castle studio, from some of the piles of Hadrian’s Bridge duly 
ebonised by seventeen centuries of brackish Tyne silt. Unfortunately, among 
the pretty things on its trays, is neither that “rynge of gold enamel” 
brought to the Earl of Northumberland from Mary Stuart, at Clifford moor, 
“requyring him to remember his promise”; nor that thorn from the Saviour’s 
Crown, also her gift, which he wore on his neck in a gold cross. This cabinet 
well testifies to the consummate skill of the Alnwick wood-carvers, who seem 
equally at home on the boldest design, for massive picture-frame or ceiling in soft 
wood, as upon the minutest detail that tool can grave or hard wood take. For the 
Restorer resolved to have all carvings done locally, upon finding how cleverly his 
men caught on to the Italian style, and how quickly the late Mr. John Brown, after 
acquiring all that a Buletti could teach, became able (along with his assistants) 
to put into execution the most intricate guingue-cento pattern that a Montirolli 
could design ; the result of their labours being here everywhere visible, in shutters, 
doors, dados, picture-frames, furniture, and ceilings. 

One such ceiling is in the Library, adjoining. It is fashioned of yellow pine 
painted and gilded, and is constructed in four compartments, with octagonal 
devices representing History, Poetry, Painting, and Physical Sciences. We can 
take for granted the fifteen thousand volumes on the shelves, but must stop to 
have a look at the huge Missal: of Sherborne Abbey. ‘The parchment leaves 
are 204 inches by 14 inches; the letters are half an inch long; the lettering 
is arranged in double column; July 18th is marked as Dedicacio Ecclesiae Sancte 
Marie Schyrb; there are portraits of some of the Bishops with their names: the date 
of the work being between 1396 
and 1407. Interesting to 
students of the Prayer-book, 
as containing some variations 
from the Sarum Use, it is in 
other respects not to be com- 
pared with the smaller missals 
in the case beneath. One of 
these was made for Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland; and her 
“effigies,” with the autograph 
of her father, Henry VIL, 
appears on the frontispiece. 
Another was illumined for 
William Cotton, temp. 
Henry VI. Another served 
The Ravine Tower, from the Battlements, for Anne Boleyn’s devotional 
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exercises ; having the 
text of Ecclesiastes 
in French, with an- 
notations in English. 
Nothing could be 
more exquisite than 
the colouring of, say, 
the butterflies in these 
missals, and one 
might linger a long 
while without weary, 
ing of the beauty and 
delicacy of the illu- 
minations, 

Across the Ante- 
room is the Saloon ; 
than which there are 
finer rooms, but none 
more pleasing. The 
play of light stream- 
ing into the deep bay 
through those lunette- 
headed windows, and 
throwing the walnut 
carving onthe shutters 
into strongest relief ; 
the general shape and 
size of the room; 
the elaborate, highly 
coloured ceiling, by 
its reflexion in the 
mirror supported by 
Nucci’s Dacian 
slaves, showing how 
symmetrical are its sections with the area it has to cover; the warm frieze, and 
gold satin damask hangings,—all combine to make this music-room altogether 
lovely. It is here that the large mural fresco, Salutation of the Virgin, outlined 
by Michael Angelo and filled in by Sebastian del Piombo, is to be found, in 
two portions ; also Pope Paul //I,, by Titian; and a perishing Ferrara. 

The Drawing-room, next door, is a very similar state-room, but on a larger scale ; 
crimson and gold being the dominant colours. It contains Zhe Gods enjoying the 
Fruits of the Earth, ot which the figures are by Gian Bellini, and the landscape 
by his pupil, Titian; also parts of a diptych by Raffael, and a Sunset of Claude, 
as met with in Volume I. of his Zéder Veritatis. 

Next comes the Dining-room, occupying the site of the first Percy banquet-hall, 
but in other respects modern. In this ceiling neither the carvings of pine nor the 
grounds of cedar are coloured in any way; but such wood-work in its natural, 
uncoloured state has this merit, as viewed from below, that the tone tends to grow 
warmer and mellower with age. The pictures here are all family portraits. The 
place of honour, over the chimneypiece by Taccalozzi (ornamentation), and Nucci 
and Strazza (statuary), is given to the first Duke and his Duchess. The latter in 





The Library. 
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all her robes and grandeur can scarcely be imagined writing to her mother in this 
prim, school-girl style :—“I shall proceed to tell you that Sir Hugh Smithson the 
other day asked me to let him speak to me, which was to inform me that he 
designed proposing himself to my Pappa. You will easily guess how much I was 
surprised and confounded at so extraordinary a compliment.” Such maiden modesty 
was the more remarkable, considering she was the granddaughter of that “ Proud 
Duke” of Somerset, who carried his pride so far, they say, as to protest, when his 
second wife tapped 
him on the shoulder, 
that his first Duchess, 
though a  fercy, 
never took such a 
liberty as (that! 
(That first Duchess 
was the Lady 
tlizabeth Percy, pre- 
viously wedded to 
Henry, Earl of Ogle, 
and to ‘Thomas 
Thynne.*) 

Then there is a 
portrait of the seventh 
Earl, who sided with 
Mary Stuart, and, 
along with Lord 
Westmorland, drifted 
from conspiracy into 
rebellion ; urged on 
to some extent by 
the Pope, but more 
particularly by the 
captive Duke of 
Norfolk’s sister, Lady 
Westmorland, who, 
when her husband 
and his ally hung 
back,. “braste out 
against them with 

The Drawing-room. e great curses oe so 

that eventually they 

marched on Durham, expelled the Bishop, had mass in the Cathedral, and bonfired 

the Protestant prayer-books. Whereupon Elizabeth caused Northumberland’s “ creste, 

disappor, helme, and mantle to be spurned out of the Chapel and uttermost gates of 

Windsor,” proclaimed the two Earls traitors, and despatched a force to the North. 

Alnwick Castle was seized and spoiled; Percy seeking refuge among the fastnesses 

of Liddesdale, but only to be trapped by Hector Armstrong, handed over to the 
Regent, and in the end beheaded at York. 

Another picture represents the ninth Earl, who was supposed to be betrothed 
to Arabella Stuart. He lived much in London; went in for clairvoyance in a 
“speculative glass”; was present with Raleigh, as a volunteer, at the siege of 
* See ‘* Hardwick,” and ‘‘ Longleat,” P. AZ Mz. 
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The Dining-room. 


Ostend under Sir F. Vere; then espoused the cause of James, to unite the two 
Kingdoms and stop Border warfare. Unjustly suspected of complicity in the 
Gunpowder Plot, he was lodged as a State prisoner in the Tower; where his 
incarceration was made very bearable, what with his books, his play with Raleigh, 
his researches in the occult, and the company of those wise men who came to visit 
him, and no doubt appreciated his Muscatel and Hypocras, not less than his 
learning. His crystal-gazing in no way interfered with his shrewd good sense, much 
of which he embodied in his /ustructions to my Son (as if sons did not know more 
than their fathers); one of his maxims being “that you understand your estate 
generally better than any of your officers”; another, “that the way to secure the 
necessary obedience, awe, and contentedness of servants” is “to lett them fynd 
that ye nede them nott, and that yf one be gone to-day ye can make another do 
your business to-morrow.” With a supercilious contempt for women, he considered 
them “incapable of making progress in any learning, save love, craft, and thriftiness,” 
and blames them for their defective spelling! All that wives are fit for, he affirmed, 
is “to bring up their children in their long-cote age, to obey their husbands, and 
have a care, when great personages visit them, to sit at the end of a table and 
carve handsomely”; not but what he would allow them “a littell wasting of sleeve- 
silk, so perhaps, in two or three ages, a Bed embroidered with slippes may be 
finished, or in some lesse time a Purse, or a paire of Hangers.” Probably the 
Wizard Earl was far too canny to air these sentiments before his wife, though such 
a lofty tone might do for his son; while, to belie his words, there was a very near 
relative of his, Lady Carlisle, at that moment “ swaying the Council of Kings with a 
smile, and defeating the machinations of statesmen with an epigram,” as an instance 
of what could be, and was being done by a clever and fascinating woman. 
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At the farther end of the 
Dining-room is a portrait of 
the Restorer ; and in a corridor 
leading back to the Guard- 
room, amongst pictures which 
include Landseer’s Return 
Jrom Deerstalking, and Cana- 
letto’s view of the Castle, 
there is hung Lucy’s Chasing 
the French Fleet into Toulon ; 
in which action the fourth 
Duke served under Admiral 
Lord Exmouth. 

Close to the Guard-room 
is the Chapel. It has a 
vaulted and _ groined stone 
roof; also a wide Alexandrine 
mosaic frieze, of which the 
component pieces, of porphyry, 
serpentine, giallo, and other 
hard stones, are faced with 
such extreme nicety and finish 
that not a vestige of cement 

Raffael’s “Madonna del Garofani.” is to be detected between 
the tight joints. We are now 
in the other half of the Keep; and after passing two state bedrooms reach the 
Duchess’s Boudoir, to be there absolutely enchanted by the chimneypiece. In this 
beautiful piece of work devices of roses and fruit, with high light, half-tone, and 
shade exquisitely rendered in selected marbles, are let into panels of lapis lazuli, 
the brilliant blue of which contrasts with the snowy Carrara slabs in which these 
panels are themselves set; and this admirable composition is, as it were, 
accentuated by Raffael’s AM/adonna del Garofani and Salvati’s Holy Family, each 
in a boxwood frame made in Alnwick, of equal merit as to craftsmanship, though 
in another branch of art. 

Omitting other rooms, a corridor, forming a second library, conducts to the 
Auditor’s ‘Tower, where are kept the Percy Papers, the Household Book, ¢em/. 
Henry VIII., and, among other things, that volume known in the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy as the Northumberland House MS.—v.e. Bacon’s Conference of 
Pleasure. ‘This is preceded by a front leaf which originally formed the wrapper of 
a parcel then containing not only this Conference, “By Francis Bacon” (as it 
affirms), but also the plays Richard ZZ, and Richard J1/.—which plays had 
vanished before the volume was bound. The curious feature is the name 
William Shakespeare scribbled several times on the front page; not in the hand 
that wrote out the contents of the parcel, but to all appearance the same hand as 
wrote the manuscript that follows ; while, besides this, there occurs also the word 
Honorificabilitudino—supposed to be an anagram embodying the fact that Bacon 
wrote the plays within the wrapper: 7#.e., ab initio hi ludi F. Bacono. 

The Castle Museums are in the towers of the inner Baly. In the lower 
storey of the Postern ‘Tower, given up to inscribed stones, is a broken slab, with 
characteristic interlaced work, commemorating A‘dulf, who in the eighth century 
besieged Berchtfrid, Osred’s guardian, in royal Bamburgh; some blocks with 
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rock-markings ; some altars (mostly focus-less) and tombstones, from stations along 
the Roman wall; and among the tombstones the pathetic inscription—4milianus 
annorum X may denote one of many victims to the inclement climate of the 
North. In the storey above is a silver copy of the Roman Lanx. The Lanx itself 
was found at Corbridge in 1735, and weighs 149 ounces; the material is silver, 
and the design—Apollo, Minerva, and Diana, interviewing the Pythian priestess — 
is in low relief, partly embossed, partly finished with the graver. The miscellaneous 
collection, mostly from the locality, comprises Roman, Celtic, and Saxon objects ; 
there are some Celtic brooches, and a few of these Saxon fidu/e in which Lord 
Braybrook’s museum at Audley End is so rich. That the small Roman Caistor- 








Canaletto’s view of the East Front of the Castle. 


bowl, much thought of, has on it a Zadarum, is, pace the erudite Catalogue, most 
questionable ; though the two Swast¢icas on an altar downstairs are obvious enough. 

More interesting, perhaps, to some—considerably more valuable as a collection— 
are the Egyptian antiquities in the Ravine Tower, got together by the fourth 
Duke ; who, in having a British frigate at his disposal for some years in Egyptian 
waters, and in being a personal friend of the Khedive, had quite a unique 
opportunity of collecting. Rings, amulets, small images of the gods as deposited 
in tombs, mummified cats, etc., are here in abundance; and conspicuous among 
the large objects is an obelisk “set up by Harmachis, son of the Sun,” presented 
to Lord Prudhoe by Mohammed Ali, pasha. 

We might perhaps leave the precincts by the sally-port, and so get down to 
that Lion Bridge so often seen in photographs of the Castle; but the more usual 
way out is back by the Barbican into the town. And singularly fortunate are the 
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townsfolk in having such a 
splendid recreation-ground as 
Hulne Park so close at hand. 

What could be more de- 
lightful than the breezy drive 
up to Brislee, and the view 
from the menhir when you 
get there ; or better still the 
panorama from the tower top? 
Westward the wooded crown 
descends rapidly to stretches 
of undulating moors which 
rise in receding ridges and 
hollows till they culminate in 
the Cheviot range ; northward 
more wild scenery, a loch, 
and the Aln winding through 
the vale ; eastward, the better 
part of the Northumberland 
coast, from the Farne Islands 
down to Warkworth, or beyond. 

If the view were very 
beautiful on one of those 
east-windy days in April when 
the very pines were protesting 
in sullen moan, what must 
it be of a still August even- 
ing, when the sunset brushes 

The Castle from the ‘Dairy Ground.” beech and birch and fir with 

a golden glamour; and after 

that the far-extending slopes become purpled with the mystic glow of heather, and 
the nightjar’s soothing rattle alone breaks the dewy hush of twilight! 

Winding round and down, and through covers where woodcocks breed, the 
drive lands you eventually at Hulne Abbey. One of the towers was erected by 
the fourth Earl of Northumberland, who was murdered at Topcliff, apparently for 
the sole crime of not diplomatically watering down the reply of Henry of 
Richmond to the men of Yorkshire and Durham, on their asking to be let off 
some taxes—the reply being that “the King’s decrees are not to be vilipended by 
his rude and rusticall people.” Unable to get rid of either the taxes or the King, 
the rusticall people got rid of the Earl instead; the King promptly ordering a 
public funeral “on a scale of unprecedented magnificence,” the cost of which he 
thought ¢he family should feel honoured in defraying! On the tower in question 
is this inscription :— 

“In the year of Crist Ihu, MCCCC * VIII. This Tow’r was bilded by Sir Henry 
Percy, the fourthe Erle of Northumberland, of gret hon’ and worth, that espoused 
Maud y® good lady full of v’tew and bewt’, daughter to Sir Wilm. Harbirt, right noble 
and hardy Erle of Pembrock, whose soulis God save and with his grace co’sarve y® 
bilder of this Tow’r.” 


The site for the Abbey is said to have been chosen by John de Vesci in 
1265, from its resemblance to what he had seen in the Holy Land; and whether 
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or not the eminence opposite be like Carmel, or the Aln like that ancient 
Kishon, the view is certainly extremely pleasing. So pleasing, that the plateau 
in front is annually used for a certain picnic from Alnwick; when, little 
though the scene needs improving, a pretty frock or two may give just that 
Turneresque dash of colour in the foreground which arrests the eye and completes 
the picture. 

Descending to the river side, we soon pass a limpid basin styled the Lady’s 
Well—where surely that altar in the Museum “ dedicated to the nymphs worthy 
to be worshipped” should have come from; shortly after are observed some 
good silver firs by the roadside; farther on is a fine larch by the Duchess’ 
bridge ; and, at a little distance beyond that, we come to Alnwick Abbey gateway. 
Founded in 1147 by Eustace Fitzjohn, for a colony of white canons, the buildings 
once covered a large space, as may be well seen from the opposite bank of the 
river. For recent excavations resulted in laying bare the foundations of the Abbey 
itself, with its chapels and chapter-house, and also the foundations of the /rafer, 
calefactorium, etc., and the position of these has now been permanently recorded 
by lines of clinkers being accurately laid down flush with the turf, after the earth 
was again filled in. From this point to the Lion Bridge the ornamental trees 
bespeak pleasure-grounds rather than a Park; and the river, here broadened out 
and of smooth current, is enlivened by wild-duck and geese of sorts—badly 
ballasted Chinese, down by the bows; noisy Canadians, that ought to fly high in 
air up the reach or right away, but don’t; quaint New Hollands, like lesser 
bustards in build; elegant little Brents ; and pugnacious cinnamon-tailed Egyptians, 
humping their backs, just as 
they are drawn on a cartouche. 

Did we follow the river a 
few miles down, we should 
arrive at  Alnwick’s little 
watering-place, Al-ne-mooth, 
or Ailmouth, as you may 
think fit to pronounce it; a 
station or so beyond, by rail, 
is Warkworth. Warkworth 
Hermitage the visitor would 
be well advised to try and 
see. It is a small chapel 
situated on the brink of the 
lordly Coquet, singularly 
complete in all its details, but 
quite invisible from the river- 
walk, except as to its window, 
being excavated in the heart 
of the sandstone rock. From 
the tracery, etc., it is con- 
jectured to have been fabri- 
cated—by removal of the 
sandstone piecemeal—in the 
time of the third Baron 
Percy (¢ 1350) as a chantry 
where masses should be held 
for his departed wife, whose 
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recumbent effigy lies south of the altar, with her husband’s figure at its feet, in 
bacinet, hauberk and pourpoint. 

In 1531 the then Earl of Northumberland assigned twenty marks annually to 
Sir George Lancaster for masses, granting him “ myn armytage bilded in a rock of 
stone”; and certain later walling, in front of the face of the rock, is probably of 
the latter date. 

Of Warkworth Castle I am unable to say anything, though making the 
expedition on purpose to see it. For being taken off, from the Hermitage, in the 
cause of Northumbrian archeology, to photograph some _ rock-markings—they 
proved, by the way, to be quite an exception to the usual kind of scribings, being 
spirals, and not concentric circles—the afternoon was so far advanced on our 
return that it was a question of Castle, or tea. None will doubt which choice we 
made ; for, in spite of his pretensions, the average antiquarian’s zeal is altogether a 
thing of nought when his creature comforts are at stake. 

A. H. Maan. 





A view in the “ Dairy Ground,” 
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HERE is a town on the Nile which Fielding Bey called Hasha, meaning 
TT “Heaven Forbid!” He loathed inspecting it. Going up the Nile, he 
would put off visiting it till he came down; coming down, he thanked 
his fates if any accident carried him past it. Convenient accidents sometimes did 
occur: a murder at one of the villages below it, asking his immediate presence ; 
a telegram from his Minister at Cairo, requiring his return; or a very low Nile, 
when Hasha suddenly found itself a mile away from the channel and there was 
no good place to land. So it was that Hasha, with little inspection, was the 
least reputable, and almost the dirtiest town on the Nile; for even in those 
far-off days the official Englishman had his influence, especially when Nubar Pasha 
was behind him. Nubar had his good points. 

There were certain definite reasons, however, why Fielding Bey shrank from 
visiting Hasha. Dicky Donovan saw something was wrong from the first moment 
Hasha was mentioned. 

On a particular day they were lying below at another village, on the Amenhotep. 
Hasha was the next place marked red on the map, and that red circle meant 
inspection. When Dicky mentioned Hasha, Fielding Bey twisted a shoulder and 
walked quickly up and down the deck. He delayed at this village hours—to wait 
for the next post, he said—serious matters expected from head-quarters. He did 
not seem to realise that the letters would get to Hasha by rail as quickly as the 
Amenhotep. Every man has a weak spot in his character, a sub rosa, as it were, 
in his business of life, and Dicky fancied he had found Fielding Bey’s. While 
they waited, Fielding made a pretence of working hard—for he really was 
conscientious —sending his orderly for the Mamour and the Omdah, and _ holding 
fatuous conferences ; turning the hose on the local dairymen and butchers and 
date-growers, who came with backsheesh in kind; burying his nose in official 
papers ; or sending for Holgate, the Yorkshire engineer, to find out what the run 
would be to the next stopping-place beyond Hasha. Twice he did this; which 
was very little like Fielding Bey. The second time, when Holgate came below 
to his éngine, Dicky was there playing with a Farshoot dog. 

“We don’t stop at Hasha, then?” Dicky said, and let the Farshoot fasten on 
his leggings. 

Holgate swung round and eyed Dicky curiously, a queer smile on his lips. 
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“Not if the Goovnur can ’elp, aw give ye ma woord, sir,” answered Holgate. 

Fielding was affectionately called “the Governor” by his subordinates and 
friends. 

“We all have our likes and dislikes,” rejoined Dicky, casually, and blew smoke 
in the eyes of the Farshoot. 

“ Aye, aw’ve seen places that bad! but Hasha has taaste of its own in 
Goovnur’s mouth, ma life on’t!” 

“Never can tell when a thing’ll pall on the taste. Hasha’s turn with the 
Governor now, eh?” rejoined Dicky. 

Dicky’s way of getting information seemed guileless, and Holgate opened his 
basket as wide as he knew. 

“Toorn, didst tha saay” (Holgate talked broadly to Dicky always, for Dicky 
had told him of his aunt, Lady Carmichael, who lived near Halifax, in Yorkshire), 
“toorn, aw warrant! It be as regular as kitchen-fire, this Hasha business, for 
three years, ever sin’ aw been scrapin’ mud o’ Nile River.” 

“That was a nasty row they had over the cemetery three years ago, the 
Governor against the lot, from mamour to wakeel !” 

Holgate’s eyes flashed, and he looked almost angrily down at Dicky, whose 
hand was between the teeth of the playful Farshoot. 

“ Doost think—noa, tha canst not think that Goovnur be ’feared o’ Hasha 
fook! Thinks’t tha, a man that told ’em all—a thousand theer—that he’d hang 
on the nearest tree the foorst that disobeyed him, thinks’t tha that Goovnur’s lost 
his nerve by that!” 

“The Governor never loses his nerve, Holgate,” said Dicky, smiling and offering 
a cigar. “There’s such a thing as a man being afraid to trust himself where 
he’s been in a mess, lest he hit out, and doesn’t want to.” 

Holgate, being excited, was in a fit state to tell the truth, if he knew it, which 
was what Dicky had worked for; but Holgate only said: 

“Tt bean’t fear, and it bean’t milk o’ human kindness. It be soort o’ thing a 
man gets. Aw had it once 1’ Bradford, in Little Cornish Street. Aw saw a faace 
look out o’ window o’ hoose by tinsmith’s shop, an’ that faace was like hell’s 
picture—aye, ’twas a killingous faace that! Aw never again could pass that hoose. 
’Twas a woman’s faace. Horrible ’twas, an’ sore sad an’ flootered aw were, for t’ 
faace was like a lass aw loved when aw wur a lad.” 

“T should think it was something like that,” answered Dicky, his eyes wandering 
over the peninsula beyond which lay Hasha. 

“ Summat, aw be sure,” answered Holgate, “an’ ma woord on’t.... ah, yon 
coomes orderly wi’ post for Goovnur. Now it be Hasha, or it be not Hasha, it 
be time for steam oop.” 

Holgate turned to his engine as Dicky mounted the stairs and went to Fielding’s 
cabin, where the orderly was untying his handkerchief overflowing with letters. 

As Fielding read his official letters eagerly his face fell more and more. When 
he had read the last, he sat for a minute without speaking, his brow very black. 
There was no excuse for pushing past Hasha. He had not been there for over a 
year. It was his duty to inspect the place: he had a conscience; there was time 
to get to Hasha that afternoon. With an effort he rose, hurried along the deck, 
and called down to Holgate : 

“ Full-steam to Hasha ! ” 

Then with a quick command to the reis, who was already at the wheel, he 
lighted a cigar, and joining Dicky Donovan began to smoke and talk furiously. 
But he did not talk of Hasha. 
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“At sunset the Amenhotep drew in to the bank by Hasha.” 


At sunset the Amenhotep drew in to the bank by Hasha, and, from the deck, 
Fielding Bey saluted the Mamour, the Omdah and his own subordinates who, 
buttoning up their coats as they came, hurried to the bank to pay their respects 
to him. Behind them, at a distance, came villagers, a dozen ghaffirs armed with 
neboots of dom wood, and a brace of well-mounted, badly-dressed policemen, with 
seats like a monkey on a stick. The conferences with the Mamour and Omdah 
were short, in keeping with the temper of “Fielding Saadat”; and long into the 
night Dicky lay and looked out of his cabin window to the fires on the banks, 
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where sat Mahommed Seti the servant, the Orderly, and some attendant ghaffirs, 
who, feasting on the remains of the effendi’s supper, kept watch. For Hasha 
was noted for its robbers. It was even rumoured that the. egregious Selamlik 
Pasha, with the sugar plantation near by—‘ Trousers,” Dicky called him when he 
saw him on the morrow, because of the elephantine breeks he wore—was not 
averse to sending his Abyssinian slaves through the sugar-cane to waylay and rob, 
and worse, maybe. 

By five o’clock the next day the inspection was over. The streets had been 
swept for the Excellency—which is to say Saadat—the first time in a year; the 
prison had been cleaned of visible horrors, the first time in a month—the last 
time it was ordered there had been a riot among the starving, infested prisoners ; 
earth had been thrown over the protruding bones of the dear lamented dead in 
the cemetery’ the water of the ablution places in the mosque had been changed ; 
the ragged policemen had new putties; the kourbashes of the tax-gatherers were 
hid in their yeleks; the egregious Pasha wore a greasy smile, and the sub-mudir, 
as he conducted Fielding, “whom ‘God preserve and honour,” through the prison 
and through the hospital, where goat’s. milk had been laid on for this especial day, 
smirked gently through the bazaar above his Parisian waistcoat. 

But Fielding, as he rode on Selamlik Pasha’s gorgeous black donkey from 
Assiout, with its crimson trappings, knew what proportion of improvement this 
“hanky-panky,” as Dicky called it, bore to the condition of things at the last 
inspection. He had spoken little all day: and Dicky had noticed that his eye 
was constantly turning here and there as though he expected to see an unwelcome 
something or somebody. 

At last the thing was over, and they were just crossing the canal, the old 
Bahr-el-Yusef, that cuts the town in twain as the river Abana does Damascus, 
when Dicky saw nearing them a heavily-laden boat, like a cross between a ‘Thames 
houseboat and an Italian gondola, being drawn by one poor rawbone—rawbone in 
truth, for there was on each shoulder a round red place, made raw by the 
unsheathed ropes used as harness. The beast’s sides were scraped as a tree is 
barked, and the hind quarters gored as though by a harrow. Dicky was riding 
with the Mamour of the district, Fielding was a distance behind with Trousers and 
the Mudir. Dicky pulled up his donkey, got off and ran towards the horse, pale 
with fury, for he loved animals better than men, and had wasted his strength 
beating donkey-boys with the sticks they used on their donkeys. The boat had 
now reached a point opposite the Mudirieh, its stopping-place ; and the rawbone, 
reeking with sweat and blood, stopped still and trembled, its knees shaking with 
the strain just taken off them, its head sunk nearly to the ground. 

Dicky had hardly reached the spot when a figure came running with a quick 
stumbling motion to the poor waler. Dicky drew back in wonder, for never had 
he seen eyes so terrible as these that glanced from the tortured beast. to himself-— 
staring, bulbous, bloodshot, hunted eyes ; but they were blue, a sickly, faded blue ; 
and they were English! Dicky’s hand was on his. pistol, for his first impulse had 
been to shoot “the rawbone,” but it dropped away in sheer astonishment at the 
sight of this strange figure in threadbare dirty clothes, and riding trousers made 
by cutting off the legs of a long pair—cut with an unsteady hand, for the edges 
were jagged and uneven, and the man’s bare leg showed above the cast-off putties 
of a policeman. ‘The coat was an old kharkee jacket of a Gippy soldier, and being 
scant of buttons, doubtful linen showed beneath. Above the hook nose, once 
aristocratic, now vulture-like and shrunken like that of Rameses in his glass case 
at Ghizeh, was a tarbush tilting forward over the eyes, nearly covering the forehead. 
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spot there’s hardly a kick,’ said the Lost One.” 


“*1f you know the right 


The figure must have been very tall once, but it was stooped now, though the 
height was still well above medium. Hunted, haunted, ravaged, and lost, was the 
face, and the long gray moustache, covering the chin almost, seemed to cover an 
immeasurable depravity. 

Dicky took it all in at a glance, and wondered with a bitter wonder; for this 
was an Englishman, and behind him and around him, though not very near him, 
were Arabs, Soudanese, and fellaheen, with sneering yet apprehensive faces. 

As Dicky’s hand dropped away from his pistol, the other shot out trembling, 
graceful, eager fingers, the one inexpressibly gentlemanly thing about him. 

“Give it to me—quick!” he said, and he threw a backward glance towards the 
approaching group—Fielding, the egregious Pasha, and the rest. 

Dicky did not hesitate ; he passed the pistol over. 

The Lost One took the pistol, cocked it, and held it to the head of the 
waler, which feebly turned to him in recognition. 

“‘ Good-bye, old man!” he said, and fired. 

The horse dropped, kicked, struggled once or twice, and was gone. 

“Tf you know the right spot, there’s hardly a kick,” said the Lost One, and 
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turned to face the Pasha, who had whipped his donkey forward on them, and 
stood now, livid with rage, before Dicky and the other. He stood speechless for 
a moment, for his anger had forced the fat of his neck up into his throat. 

But Dicky did not notice the Pasha. His eye was fixed on Fielding Bey, and 
the eye of Fielding Bey was on the Lost One. All at once Dicky understood 
why it was that Fielding had shrunk from coming to Hasha. Fielding might have 
offered. many reasons, but this figure before them was the true one. ‘Trouble, pity, 
anxiety, pride, were all in Fielding’s face. Because the Lost One was an English- 
man, and the race was shamed and injured by this outcast? Not that alone. 
Fielding had the natural pride of his race, but this look was personal. He 
glanced at the dead horse, at the scarred sides, the raw shoulders, the corrugated 
haunches, he saw the pistol in the Lost One’s hand, and then, as a thread of light 
steals between the black trees of a jungle, a light stole across Fielding’s face for 
a moment. He saw the Lost One hand the pistol back to Dicky, and fix his 
debauched blue eyes on the Pasha. These blue eyes did not once look at Fielding, 
though they were aware of his presence. 

“Son of a pi dog!” said the Pasha, and his fat forefinger convulsively pointed 
to the “ rawbone.” 

The Lost One’s eyes wavered a second, as though their owner had not 
the courage to abide the effect of his action, then they quickened to a point of 
steadiness, as a lash suddenly knots for a crack in the hand of a postilion. 

“Swine!” said the Lost One into the Pasha’s face, and his round shoulders 
drew up a little farther, so that he seemed more like a man among men. His 
hands fell on his. hips as, in his mess, an officer with no pockets drops his 
knuckles on his waist-line for a stand-at-ease. 

The egregious Selamlik Pasha stood high in favour with the Khedive: was it 
not he who had suggested a tax on the earnings of the dancing girls, the Ghazeeyehs, 
and did he not himself act as the first tax-gatherer? Was it not Selamlik Pasha 
also who whispered into the ear of the Mouffetish that a birth-tax and a burial- 
tax should be instituted? And had he not seen them carried out in the Mudiriehs 
under his own supervision? Had he not himself made the fellaheen pay thrice 
over for water for their onion-fields? Had he not flogged an Arab to death with his 
own hand the day before Fielding’s and Dicky’s arrival, and had he not tried to 
get this Arab’s daughter into his harem ?—This Selamlik Pasha! 

The voice of the Lost One suddenly rose shrill and excited, and he shouted at 
the Pasha. “Swine! swine! swine! ... Kill your slaves with a kourbash if you 
like, but a bullet’s the thing for a waler !—Swine of a leper!” 

The whole frame of the Lost One was still, but the voice was shaking, querulous, 
half hysterical; the eyes were lighted with a terrible excitement, the lips under the 
gray moustache twitched; the sudden slipshod dignity of carriage was in curious 
contrast to the disordered patchwork dress. 

The trouble on Fielding’s face was lighted by a little ray of hope now. Dicky 
came over to him, and was about to speak, but a motion of Fielding’s hand 
stopped him. The hand said, “ Let them fight it out.” 

In a paroxysm of passion Selamlik Pasha called two Abyssinian slaves standing 
behind. “This brother of a pi dog to prison!” he said. 

The Lost One’s eyes sought Dicky like a flash. Without a word, and as quick 
as the tick of a clock, Dicky tossed over his pistol to the Lost One, who caught 
it smoothly, turned it in his hand, and levelled it at the Abyssinians. 

“No more of this damned nonsense, Pasha,” said Fielding suddenly. “He 
doesn’t put a high price on his life, and you do. I’d be careful!” 
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“Steady, Trousers!” said Dicky in a soft voice, and smiled his girlish smile. 

Selamik Pasha stared for a moment in blank anger, then stuttered forth: “ Will 
you speak for a dog of a slave that his own country vomits out?” 

“Your mother was a slave at Darfour, Selamlik Pasha,” answered Fielding, in a 
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“*This brother of a pi dog to prison!’ he said.” 


low voice ; “your father lost his life stealing slaves. Let us have no airs and 
graces,” 

Dicky’s eyes had been fixed on the Lost One, and his voice now said in its 
quaint treble: “ Don’t get into a perspiration. He’s from where we get our bad 
manners, and he messes with us to-night, Pasha.” 


The effect of these words was curious. Fielding’s face was a blank surprise, 
and his mouth opened to say No, but he caught Dicky’s look and the word was 
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not uttered. The Pasha’s face showed curious incredulity ; under the pallor of the 
Lost One’s a purplish flush crept, stayed a moment, then faded away and left 
him paler than before. 

“ We’ve no more business, I think, Pasha,” said Fielding suddenly, and turned 
his donkey towards the river. The Pasha salaamed without a word, his Abyssinian 
slaves helped him on his great white donkey, and he trotted away towards the 
palace, the trousers flapping about his huge legs. The Lost One stood fingering 
the revolver. Presently he looked up at Dicky, and, standing still, held out the 
pistol. 

“ Better keep it,” said Dicky; “I'll give you some peas for it to-night. Speak 
to the poor devil, Fielding,” he added quickly, in a low tone. 

Fielding turned in his saddle. ‘Seven’s the hour,” he said, and rode on. 

“Thanks, you fellows,” said the Lost One, and walked swiftly away. 

As they rode to the Amenhotep Dicky did not speak, but once he turned round 
to look after the outcast, who was hurrying along the canal. 

When Fielding and Dicky reached the deck of the Amenhotep, and Mahommed 
Seti had brought refreshment, Dicky said: ‘“ What did he do?” 

Fielding’s voice was constrained and hard: “ Cheated at cards !” 

Dicky’s lips suddenly tightened. ‘ Where?” 

“ At Hong Kong.” 

“* Officer ?” 

“In the Buffs.” 

Dicky drew a long breath. ‘“ He’s paid the piper.” 

“ Naturally. He cheated twice.” 

“Cheated twice—at cards!” Dicky’s voice was hard now. ‘Who was he?” 

“ Heatherby—Bob Heatherby ! ” 

“Bob Heatherby—great heaven! Fielding, I’m sorry—I—I couldn’t have 
guessed that, old man! He’s Mrs. Henshaw’s brother, then !” 

Fielding nodded. Dicky turned his head away; for Fielding was in love with 
Mrs. Henshaw, the widow of Henshaw of the Buffs. He realised now why 
Fielding loathed Hasha so. 

“ Forgive me for asking him to mess, governor.” 

Fielding laughed a little uneasily. ‘‘ Never mind, Dicky. You see, it isn’t the 
old scores that bar him. But he’s been a sweep out here. Nothing that he 
hasn’t done. Gone lower and lower and lower. Tax-gatherer with a kourbash for 
old Selamlik the beast. Panderer for the same. Sweep of the lowest sort !” 

Dicky’s eyes flashed. “I say, Fielding, it would be rather strange if he hadn’t 
gone down, down, down. A man that’s cheated at cards never finds anybody to 
help him up, up, up. The chances are dead against him. But he stood up well 
to-day, eh?” 

“IT suppose blood will tell at last in the very worst.” 
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**And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return,” 


hummed Dicky musingly. Then he added seriously: ‘Fielding, fellows of that 
kind always flare up a bit, according to Cavendish, just before the end. I’ve seen 
it once or twice before. It’s the last clutch at the grass as they go slip—slip— 
slipping down. Take my word for it, Heatherby’s near the finish.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. Selamlik, the old leper, ’Il lay in wait for him. He'll get 
lost in the sugar-cane one of these evenings soon.” 


“Couldn’t we .... ” Dicky paused. 
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“it's the first time [ve been treated like a gentleman by men that knew me, these fifteen years.” 


Fielding started, looked at Dicky intently, and then shook his head sadly. 
“Tt’s no good, Dicky. It never is.” 

“While the lamp holds out to burn....’” said Dicky, and lighted 
another cigarette. 


Precisely at seven o’clock Heatherby appeared. He had on a dress-suit, brown 
and rusty, a white tie made of a handkerchief torn in two, and a pair of patent- 
leather shoes, scraggy and cracked. 

Fielding behaved well, Dicky was amiable and attentive, and the dinner being 
ready to the instant, there was no waiting, there were no awkward pauses. No 
names of English people were mentioned, England was not named; nor Cairo, 
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nor anything that English people abroad love to talk about. The fellah, the pasha, 
the Soudan were the only topics. Under Fielding’s courtesy and :Dicky’s acute 
suggestions, Heatherby’s weakened brain awaked, and he talked intelligently, till 
just as the coffee was brought in. Then, as Mahommed Seti retired, Heatherby 
suddenly threw himself forward, his arms on the table, and burst into sobs. 

“Oh, you fellows, you fellows!” he said. There was silence for a minute, 
then he sobbed out again: “It’s the first time I’ve been treated like a gentleman 
by men that knew me, these fifteen years It—it gets me in the throat!” 

His body shook with sobs. Fielding and Dicky were uncomfortable, for these 
were not the sobs of a driveller or a drunkard. Behind them was the blank 
failure of a life—fifteen years of shame and torture, of degradation, of a daily 
descent lower into the pit; of an awful servitude of shame. When at last he 
raised his streaming eyes Fielding and Dicky could see the haunting terror of the 
soul, at whose elbow, as it were, every man cried, “ You are without the pale!” 
That look told them how Heatherby of the Buffs had gone from fable d’héte 
to fable d’héte of Europe, from town to town, from village to village, to make 
acquaintances who repulsed him when they discovered who he really was. 

Shady Heatherby who cheated at cards ! 

Once Fielding made as if to put a hand on his shoulder -and speak to him, 
but Dicky intervened with a look. 

The two drank their coffee, Fielding a little uneasily ; but yet in his face there 
was a new look: of inquiry, of kindness, even of hope. 

Presently Dicky flashed a look and nodded towards the door, and Fielding 
dropped his cigar and went on deck, and called down to Holgate the engineer : 

“Get up steam, and get on to Luxor. It’s moonlight, and we’re safe enough 
in this high Nile, eh, Holgate ?” 

“Safe enough, or aw’m a dootchman,” said Holgate. Then they talked in a 
low voice together. 

Down in the saloon, Dicky sat watching Heatherby. At last the Lost One 
raised his head again. 

“Tt’s worth more to me, this night, than you fellows know,” he said brokenly. 

“That’s all right,” said Dicky. “ Have a cigar?” 

He shook his head. “It’s come at the right time. I wanted to be treated 
like an Englishman once more—just once more.” 

“Don’t worry. Take in a reef and go steady for a bit. ‘The milk’s spilt, but 
there are other meadows .... ” Dicky waved an arm up the river, up towards 
the Soudan! 

The Lost One nodded, then his eyes blazed up and took on a hungry look. 
His voice suddenly came in a whisper. 

“Gordon was a white man. Gordon said to me three years ago, ‘Come with 
me, I'll help you on. You don’t need to live, if you don’t want to. Most of us 
will get knocked out up there in the Soudan.’ Gordon said that to me. But 
there was another fellow with Gordon who knew me, and I couldn’t face it. So I 
stayed behind here. I’ve been everything, anything, to that swine, Selamlik Pasha ; 
but when he told me yesterday to bring him the daughter of the Arab he killed 
with his kourbash, I jibbed. I couldn’t stand that. Her father had fed me more 
than once. I jibbed—by God, I jibbed! I said I was an Englishman, and I’d 
see him damned first. I said it, and I shot the horse, and I’d have shot him.— 
What’s that?” 


There was a churning below. The Amenhotep was moving from the bank. 


” 


“She’s going—the boat’s going,” said the Lost One, trembling to his feet. 
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Sit down,” said Dicky, and gripped him by the arm. 

“Where are you taking me?” said Heatherby, a strange, excited look in 
his face. 

“Up the river.” 

He seemed to read Dicky’s thoughts—the clairvoyance of an overwrought mind: 
*To—to Assouan?” The voice had a curious far-away sound. 

“You shall go beyond Assouan,” said Dicky. 

“To—to Gordon!” Heatherby’s voice was husky and indistinct. 

“If you can get there.—But here’s Fielding. He'll give you the tip. Sit down.” 
Dicky gently forced him down into a chair. 





Six months later, a letter came to Dicky from an Egyptian Bimbashi, saying 
that Heatherby of the Buffs had died fighting in a sortie sent by Gordon from 
Khartoum. 

“*He had a lot of luck,” mused Dicky as he read. “They don’t generally end 
that way.” 

Then he went to Fielding, humming a certain stave from one of Watts’s hymns. 


GILBERT PARKER. 


























HOGARTH’S 
“ENTHUSIASM DELINEATED,” AND “THE MAN OF TASTE.” 


N Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Hogarth,” to which all students of that master are 
so deeply indebted, the following sentence concludes the list of ‘ Prints of 
an uncertain date”: “It has been thought unnecessary to include two or 

three designs, the grossness of which neither the ingenuity of the artist nor the 
coarse taste of his time can reasonably be held to excuse.” And in these papers 
we have made it a cardinal point to emulate Mr. Dobson’s excellent example. 

We remember in Mr. George Russell’s amusing book the story of the erstwhile 
Member of Parliament, who had accepted a peerage, notwithstanding his profession 
of democratic sentiments. Thereupon one of his late supporters, with excellent, 
though somewhat brutal, metaphor, remarked: “ Mr. says as how he’s going to 
the House of Lords to leaven it. I tell you he can’t no more leaven the House 
of Lords than you can sweeten a cart-load of muck with a pot of marmalade.” 
Per contra, \et us always bear in mind, that, were the cart full of marmalade and 
the pot of muck, the latter would be fully sufficient to render the whole an 
abomination. Fortunately for us, the Hogarth “Suppressed Plates” which are 
befitting are of exceptional interest. And it may as well be pointed out here that 
those peculiarly gross ones which are often alluringly alluded to as “suppressed” 
are nothing of the sort. So far from being indeed effectually withdrawn from 
observation, they have had, as a matter of fact, particular attention drawn /o them 
by the fussy ingenuity with which their concealment has been emphasised. 

The first of the Hogarth plates which we here reproduce — “ Enthusiasm 
Delineated ”"—is of far greater intrinsic importance than any of those with which 
we have already dealt in the chapters on Thackeray and Dickens. It differs 
essentially from them in the fact that here the artist himself is the fount and 
origin of the suppression. Peculiar interest, too, attaches to the circumstance that, 
superb as it was in execution, and elaborate to a degree though it was in 
conception, it was no sooner finished than the artist deliberately decided against 
its publication, and destroyed the engraving after only two impressions had been 
taken from the copper. Fortunately for us, one of these is now in the possession 
of the British Museum. 








(Copyright: G. S. LAYARD, 1899.] 
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It will be interesting to those who are the happy possessors of ‘“ Hogarth 
Illustrated” and the “ Anecdotes” to compare this with the reduced copy (a very 
different matter) made by Mills and published in these volumes. For it must always 
be remembered that Hogarth’s autograph engravings are infinitely more interesting 
than the copies, however eminent the journeyman engraver may have been. 

Another plate was engraved by Mills of the size of the original, and published 
separately by Ireland in 1798. The date of the original plate is given in the 
British Museum Catalogue as 1739, but how that date is arrived at I am at a loss 
to understand. 

It will be noticed that there are upon the margin of our reproduction some 
curious remargues inscribed “the windmill,” “the scales,” and others. ‘These were 
drawn in pen and ink by Hogarth on the margins of the two original impressions. 
They also appear engraved in facsimile on the second state of Mills’s full-sized 
plate. It will therefore be well for owners of this last not to jump to the hasty 
conclusion that they are the fortunate possessors of one of the two impressions 
mentioned above! It should be added that the MS. inscription on the British 
Museum copy differs considerably from that engraved by Mills. 

The method by which the suppression of this plate came about is exceedingly 
curious. 

It is probable that, after the design was completed, Hogarth discovered, either 
on showing it to friends or from further private consideration, that the intention of 
the satire might be mistaken, and that, instead of bringing ridicule upon “ the 
superstitious absurdities of popery and ridiculous personification delineated by 
ancient painters,” it might be considered that his objective was religion itself. 

If this was so, the episode redounds greatly to the artist’s credit, and throws 
an effective light upon a little-known side of his character. It was an act of great 
nobleness to suppress what was the result of long toil and, more than that, 
what was perhaps his highest mental, though by no means his highest artistic, 
achievement, from what some might consider hyper-conscientious motives. 

It must be remembered that Hogarth lived in a gross and irreligious age, 
and that what appears to us exceedingly profane was largely the result of the 
outspokenness of the times. 

Ireland says that he altered and altered his work piecemeal until its final 
suppression. ‘This, however, I venture to doubt, for reasons given below. At all 
events, in the end he had beaten out and re-engraved every figure save one, and 
changed, as Mr. Dobson says, what “was a compact satire” into “a desultory work 
—a work of genius for a lesser man, but scarcely worthy of Hogarth.” ‘The final 
design was entitled “Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism: a Medley,” and was 
published in March 1762. This we also reproduce. 

Let us now compare the two designs. Hogarth’s general purpose in the first 
was, in his own words, to give “a lineal representation of the strange effects of 
literal and low conceptions of Sacred Beings, as also of the idolatrous tendency 
of Pictures in Churches and Prints in Religious Books.” In the second his text 
was, “ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God, because 
many false Prophets are gone out into the world.” 

Before comparing the designs in detail, I should like to say that, besides 
carefully examining the plates for myself, I have collated the various descriptions 
of Ireland, Nichols, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. F. G. Stephens, whose conclusions 
I have not hesitated to adopt, add to, discard or modify, as the circumstances 
have seemed to require. 


Let us now particularise the incidents portrayed on the plates. 
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Beginning — with 
| the preacher, we 


HOGARTH's FIRST THOUGHT FOR THE MEDLEY. ‘. ‘ ' 
Spied trem avery curiousifirint degigned and qaraved by Hagarthaatwhich there are oniy two Impressions, both of tham in notice that his is 
ctr Deland. “ther waking the above InprentiontHagarth changed the poing ef hic Satire, from the cuper the only figure practi- 
Aitiows absiriitias o/ popery &ridigudeut pawonification delineated ty anciene Pinter, to the popular credulitios oC his own dav erased | Cee $ 
orenventially aleorad eumy Faure ahaggt tis 2 cn the dane pisee, oF copper tngraved the plate ebirh is copied on che eppe.rite page. | cally unaltered which 
“Y,, wy ra is common to both 


engravings. By his 
** bull-roar ” (uéde the 


the popdgrion . 











“scale of Vocifera- 
tion ” hanging on the 
wall to his left) he 
has apparently suc- 
ceeded in cracking 
the sounding-board 
above his head. 
Notice his shaven 
crown, exposed by 
his fallen wig, which 
intimates that he is 
a Papist in disguise 
(Mr. Kensit, please 
copy); and _ the 
harlequin jacket 
underneath his gown, 
which suggests that 
he is a_ religious 
merry-andrew. 

It is worth re- 
marking that the halo 
surrounds his wig, 
and not his head! 
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Hambly dedieated to his Grace the Arch Bishop of Canterbury. by 


ts + is rig ¢ 
4 ‘y his Graces most obedieut humble Servant™ W™ Hogarth. From his right h and 
»]- > 2c . > . 
AnVERTI¢eiereom the. I deal (Plate I.) he suspends 
ioe be Cla 0 te Pine ire whined nprenmatn range. ti 0° Lo a puppet (caricatured 
ee eee from a picture of 
Raphael’s) sup- 

Publiched Piarch 198 “on Jahylrland Poets Crnct Plies Terd. 


Be. porting the sacred 

Prats I. triangle, which, in 

attempting to per- 

sonify the Trinity, was considered by some to be a profane materialisation of a 
mystical idea. ‘This he has turned into a gridiron or trivet of the Inquisition by 
the simple addition of three legs. In Plate II. this puppet has been removed and 
its place taken by a witch, riding on a broom-handle, who is suckling what appears to 
be a huge rat. Beyond the preacher’s hand we find a further addition in the shape 
of a cherub, hunting-cap on head, bearing in its mouth a letter directed “To St. 
Moneytrap.” ‘The sermon paper, too, has been turned about so as to bring the words 
“T speak as a fool” into greater prominence. In which connection it may be noticed 
that in “ Enthusiasm Delineated ” all the lettering would seem to be from the burin 
of Hogarth, whilst that in the “ Medley” has been put in by a writing engraver, 
with considerable weakening of the general effect. Dangling from the preacher’s left 
hand is a devil with a gridiron (after Rubens), practically identical in both plates, 
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Further puppets 


hang ready for use References lo the Figures tn ; 
on the panels of the HOGARTHSS - ENTHUSIASM DELINEATED. 








pulpit. In Plate I. Pea ree 
they are caricature 
representations, from 
pictures of the Old 
Masters, of Adam 
and Eve (suggested 
by Albert Diirer), of 
Peter with his Key, 
and Paul in a black 
periwig armed with 
two swords and 
elevated by high- : : . Ss ng 
heeled shoes (trav- 
estied from Rem- 
brandt), and of 
Moses and Aaron. 
In Plate II. these 
scriptural puppets 
are exchanged for the 
superstitious images 
of Mrs. Veal’s ghost 
(see the writing on 
the book), who ac- 
cording to Defoe 
appeared the day 
after her death to 
Mrs. Bargrave of 
Canterbury, Septem- 
ber 8th, 1705; of 
Julius Cvesar’s  ap- a 

parition, starting at Aver Raphael. BAfter Rubens. © After Rembrancdt. DEK.G.HK Are Imiliasions of gchar Painter 
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its own appearance = | “trom Shethes by Hogarth on th muarijiins of the Original Prinss, 
in the looking-glass ; Prate Ia, 

and of that of Sir 

George Villers (séc), not “ Villiers” as Ireland has it, whose appearance to an officer 
at Windsor, charging him to warn his son, the Duke of Buckingham, of his approaching 
assassination, is recorded by Lord Clarendon and Lilly the astrologer. 

In the foreground, on the right, we have in both plates a most remarkable 
mental thermometer, the bulb of which is inserted in a Methodist’s brain. In 
Plate I. the mercury stands at “low-spirits”; in Plate II. at “luke-warm.” In 
the first a dove surmounts the whole; in the second the Methodist’s brain rests 
upon “ Wesley’s Sermons,” and “Glanvid” (an evident misprint for ‘“ Glanvil ”) 
on “ Witches.” ‘The lettering, too, is altered, and, in place of the inscription in 
the top division, is a picture of the Cock-Lane Ghost, of which Walpole wrote— 
“Elizabeth Canning and the Rabbit Women were modest impostors in comparison 
of this.” The whole is surmounted by a figure of the Tedworth drummer 
immortalised by Addison. 

In the adjoining pew a nobleman, as can be seen by the decoration half 
4 
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concealed by his coat, makes love to a girl, who discards a heavenly for a very 
earthly affection, point to which is given by the quotation from Whitfield’s hymn 
which can be read on the paper hanging over the adjacent clerk’s desk. The 
“mixed expression of religious hypocrisy and amorous desire” on the girl’s face is 
marvellously expressed. The other occupant of the pew is a repentant : thief, as 
may be seen from the “’I’” branded on his cheek. 

In the first account of the plate given in the “Catalogue of Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum,” the suggestion that the felon sniffs at a bottle of spirits 
held in the hands of the image is obviously incorrect. He is dropping his tears 
into the bottle. In Plate II. a less aristocratic and somewhat more decently 
behaved pair of lovers occupy the pew. The puppet held by the man is clearly 
a repetition of the Cock-Lane ghost, only bearing in its hand a lighted candle in 
place of a hammer. What the meaning of this is I fail to understand. Of the 
two other occupants of the pew one is weeping and the other asleep. A winged 

devil whispers evil 
«a». thoughts into the 
sleeper’s ear. 

In both plates, 
on a bracket attached 
to the side of the 
pew and_ inscribed 
“The Poor’s Box,” 
rests a wire rat-trap 
in place of the 
proper receptacle. 

Turning now to 
the clerk’s desk, 
which in Plate I. 
has the inscription 
“Cherubim and 
Seraph [—] do cry,” 
and in Plate II. 
“Continually do 
cry,” we find a 
hideous and_ brutal- 
looking clerk singing 
lustily from a book 
which he half sup- 
ports in his claw-like 
fingers. Supporting 
him are two winged 
cherubs, the ridicu- 
lous nothingness of 
whose bodies (so 
envied by Thackeray 
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punning inscription on the 
edge of the desk. In Plate II. 
the ducks’ feet have been re- 
moved, but to make up for the 
loss we have the clerk himself, 
now a lean and hungry-look- 
ing individual, also decorated 
with a pair of wings. 

Below the desk in Plate I. 
howls a dog, his collar en- 
graved with Whitfield’s name, 
whilst, below the hassock on 
which he sits, a ragged figure 
squats embracing an image. 
In Plate II. a book entitled 
“Demonology, by K. James 
Ist.,” surmounted by a shoe- 
black’s basket in which 
“ Whitfield’s Journal ” is stuck, 
takes the place of the dog, 
whilst the boy of Bilston, 
vomiting forth nails, displaces 
the ragged figure. From the 
neck of the bottle in his 
hand a figure, similar to that 
held by the man in the pew, 
rises expelling the cork, which 
falls to the ground. a Rasa eae 

In the forefront of The Chandelier in “Enthusiasm Delineated.” 

Plate I. lies the bloated figure 

of Mother Douglas, who, after a most licentious life, was said to have become 
a rigid devotee. Hogarth, who has portrayed her in other of his plates, here 
ridicules her conversion. A hand belonging to a figure outside the plate holds 
a bottle of salts to her nose. In Plate II. Mary Tofts, ‘ye Godliman woman,” 
takes her place. Her well-known imposture, which it would be out of place to 
particularise here, gave rise to a voluminous literature, and a sheaf of remarkable 
caricatures. In place of the salts a glass of cordial is applied as a restorative. 

In Plate I., behind the prostrate woman a bearded Jew regards the preacher 
with mock devotion, what’ time he kills a flea between his thumb-nails. Before 
him lies a book open at a picture of Abraham offering up Isaac. In Plate II. 
the figure of the Jew is much weakened, whilst a knife inscribed “ Bloody” is laid 
across a picture of an altar on the page of the open book. 

In the background of both plates a motley collection of devotees assists at these 
astonishing religious orgies. To the extreme left of Plate II., which, by the 
addition of several persons in the congregation, has become greatly overcrowded, 
a minister directs the attention of a terrified wretch, whose hair bristles with fear, 
to the extraordinary double-globed chandelier above their heads. 

Final emphasis is given to the whole satire by the figure of a Turk (slightly 
varied in the two plates), who regards with amusement through the window the 
idolatry of those “ dogs of Christians.” 

So much for the details of the plates. 





As regards the general effect of the 
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whole, the superiority of the suppressed design will be evident at a glance. In 
lighting, balance, and composition, the substituted design is immeasurably removed 
Nor is this wonderful if, as Ireland surmises, “ the alterations 


from the original. 


were made by degrees.” 

With this view, however, I find it, as I have said above, impossible to concur. 
If, as he suggests, the figures were beaten out one by one, their substitutes 
would occupy practically identical spaces on the plate; but a little measurement 
demonstrates the fact that, with the exception of the figure of the preacher, which 
has been left where it was, and of the mental thermometer, which has been raised, 
almost the whole of the design has been shifted downwards. 

I am therefore inclined to think that from the first Hogarth, from one cause 
or another, made up his mind, with accustomed decision, to change the direction 


of his satire, and at once beat out all the figures on the plate save one. 


That the 


arrangement of the new design should, under the circumstances, coincide generally 
with that of the first is, I think, no more than one would naturally be led to expect, 
and does not in any way weaken the argument. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out, for the sake of those who would study 


The Chandelier in 


AX 





“‘Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.” 





the matter further, that the 
accounts of the impressions 
of the several plates in the 
British Museum are not easily 
found, being somewhat arbi- 
trarily placed in Mr. F. G, 
Stephens’ splendid catalogue 
at pages }301—307, vol. iii., 
part i., and pages 644—648, 
vol. ii., respectively. 


So far we have seen 
Hogarth in his character of 
general 
papist. 
ness to 


iconoclast and anti- 
It is now our busi- 
deal with him in 
what was a more personal 
polemic. 

In the year 1731 Pope 
first published his notorious 
attack upon the Duke of 
Chandos in his satire “Of 
Taste: An Epistle to the 
Right Hon. Richard, Earl 
of Burlington.” 

Hogarth forthwith entered 
the lists, and designed and 
published a _ well-deserved 
pictorial counterblast, allu- 
sively entitled “The Man of 
Taste,” or “‘ Burlington Gate.” 
This was immediately “sup- 
pressed” on a_ prosecution 
being threatened because of 








what was deemed its 
scurrilous and de- 
famatory character. 
Notwithstanding 
this prompt sup- 
pression, however, 
the design — reap- 
peared the following 
year, reduced in size, 
as frontispiece to a 
pirated edition of 
Pope’s _“‘ Epistle,” 
which was_ included 
in a pamphlet en- 
titled “A Miscellany 
on Taste; by Mr. 
Pope, etc.,” published 
by Lawton and 
others. Its contents 
were (1) Of Taste in 
Architecture, an 
Epistle to the Earl of 
Burlington, with Voles 
Variorum, and a 
complete Key; (2) 
Of Mr. Pope’s Taste 
in Divinity:  viz., 
the Fall of Man, and 
the First Psalm, 
translated for the use 
of a Young Lady; 
(3) Of Mr. Pope’s 
Taste of Shakespeare ; 
(4) His Satire on 
Mr. P y; and 
(5) Mr. Congreve’s 
fine Epistle on Re- 
tirement and ‘Taste, 
addressed to Lord 
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C. Not a Daves Gach as appears ty the wescet at one oorner . 
D. Taste 

E.. A staring proof, 

Pf «alabewre. 


Cobham. In this copy of the plate Pope, who is shown in the original by 
| means of the back of his head and figure, and as wearing a full-bottomed wig, is 
more distinctly satirised, his face being displayed in profile, and his head enclosed 
by a linen cap instead of a wig. Amongst a few other minor alterations, it may 
l be noticed that the palette held by Kent is transferred from one hand to 
the other. 
; Referring to the republication of Hogarth’s cartoon in this form, Mr. Dobson 
f i seems somewhat inclined to argue against the story of its “suppression,” or, at 
? any rate, its effectual suppression ; but he does not allude to the important fact 


strictly prohibited. 





and as prompt as could reasonably be expected. 


that the publisher of this pamphlet was a/so promptly prosecuted, and the sale 


From which it is clear that the suppression was as unqualified 
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Steevens indeed mentionsa copy upon which the following inscription had been 
made :— 


“ Bo. this book of Mr. Wayte, at the Fountain Tavern, in the Strand, in the presence 
of Mr. Draper, who told me he had it of the Printer, Mr. W. Rayner. 
“J. COSINS.” 


The signatory was an Attorney, and the wording of the memorandum suggests the 
intended prosecution. 

To return to Pope’s poem. In it he passes the most scathing criticism upon 
the splendid but tasteless surroundings of “Timon” at his stupendous villa. 


** Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdingnag before your thought. 
To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down: 

Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 
A puny insect, shivering at the breeze ! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 

The whole, a labour’d quarry above ground. 
Two cupids squirt before : a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each valley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 


And then, at the end of it all, he proceeds to justify Providence, in giving 
riches to those who squander them, in a way that will hardly commend itself to 
the student of the dismal science. A bad taste, he says in effect, employs more 
hands, and diffuses wealth more usefully than a good one! One would like to 
have heard John Stuart Mill on the subject of ‘ Pope.” 

The “ Epistle” was addressed to Pope’s patron, the Earl of Burlington, who 
was one of the noblemen who had helped to screen him a few years before on 
his publication of the ‘“ Dunciad.” 

“Timon” (mainly though not entirely) referred to the Duke of Chandos, who 
was, Johnson says, a man perhaps too much delighted with pomp and show, but 
of a temper kind and beneficent, and who had consequently the voice of the 
public in his favour.* 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingratitude and treachery of 
Pope, who was said to have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for a 
present of a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunity of insulting him by 
the kindness of his invitation to “Canons,” the Duke’s seat near Edgware. The 
receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publicly denied, but from the reproach, 
which the attack on a character so amiable brought upon him, he tried all means 
of escaping. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Ingratitude,” published in 1733, of which only a 


* Bowles says, ‘‘ As Pope was the first to deal in personalities, the following severe retaliation 
was published in the papers of the time :— 


‘** Let Pope no more what Chandos builds deride, 
Because he takes not Nature for his guide ; 
Since, wond’rous critic! in thy form we see 
That Mature may mistake, as well as he.” 
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portion of the frontispiece is in the British Museum,* the matter is thus alluded 
to. “A certain animal of diminutive size, who had translated a book into English 
metre (or at least had it translated for him), addressed himself to a nobleman of 
the first rank, and in the style of a gentleman-beggar requested him to subscribe 
a guinea for one of his books. The nobleman entertained him at dinner in a 
sumptuous manner, and continued so to do as often as the insignificant mortal 
came to his house. After dinner this generous man of quality, taking him aside, put a 
bank note for five hundred pounds into his hands, and desired he might have but 
one book. But what was the consequence of this? Why, truly, the wretch, who is a 
composition of peevishness, spleen and envy, having no regard to the benefits he 
had received, in a few years after, and without any manner of provocation, or the 
least foundation for truth, publishes a satire, as he terms it, but in reality it is an 
infamous and 
calumnious 
libel, — calcu- nd eae eee 
lated, with al “- ON 
the malice and i ww Ss 2 io 
virulency im- : . ‘= 2 AV 1 6a 
aginable, to : i - ani oe ee ‘ 
defame and Pe : N | 
render odious 
the character 
of his best 
benefactor.” 
From 
which it will 
be seen that 
Hogarth was 
not out of the 
fashion in re- 
taliating upon 
Pope’s de- 
voted head 
with the car- 
toon which 
we here re- 
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produce. Burlington Gate. (Reproduced by permission from the “ Builder” of October 28th, 1854.) 
Let us ex- 
amine it in detail. ‘The gate, which is the main feature in the picture, is a 


travesty of that which is familiar to all old and middle-aged frequenters of 
Piccadilly. Until as lately as 1868, it formed the frontage to Burlington House. 
It was the joint design of Lord Burlington and Colin Campbell, and, although 
well-proportioned and inoffensive, hardly justifies the fulsome praise which has 
been bestowed upon it. Kent, with whose statue Hogarth has surmounted the 
structure, originally a coach-painter, was patronised by, and brought his practical 
knowledge to the assistance of, Lord Burlington, himself undoubtedly a man of 
enlightened taste. The alteration and reconstruction of the original Burlington 
House, which had been built by his great-grandfather, the first Earl, was the first 
of his many architectural projects. It was eventually taken down to make way 

* Vide Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Division I., ‘ Satires,” 
vol. ii., No. 1935. 
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for the existing Royal Academy and Science Buildings. Lord Hervey laughed at 
its inconvenience in the following couplet :— 

‘* Possessed of one great hall of state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat.” 


The best of Lord Burlington’s and Kent’s joint work is to be found in the 
northern Park front of the Treasury Buildings in Whitehall, “which,” says 
Fergusson, “if completed, would be more worthy of Inigo Jones than anything 
that has been done there since his time.” 

Flanking the ex-coach-painter, Hogarth has placed reclining figures of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, who regard the modern architect with respectful admiration ! 
On the platform is Pope rough-casting the front of the structure, and incidentally 
bespattering the passers-by with whitewash from his huge brush. Chief amongst 
these is the Duke of Chandos, who vainly strives to protect himself with his hat. 
Ascending the ladder is Lord Burlington, who carries up more whitening for the 
beautifying of his own gate and the defilement of his neighbours’ clothes. Over 
the gate Hogarth has sarcastically inscribed the solitary word “Taste.” ‘The 
double distribution of flattery and satire is an excellent pictorial burlesque of the 
“Epistle to Lord Burlington,” and who can say that it was not richly deserved ? 
At any rate, stroke and counterstroke were fierce and unhesitating in those days, 
and, although Pope’s and his patrons’ influence was sufficient to get Hogarth’s 
witty plate suppressed, it is a tribute to the wholesome respect which the poet had 
for the artist, that, pugnacious and irrepressible as his pen generally was, Pope never 
ventured to make any written retaliation upon his libeller. 

It should be mentioned that this was not the first occasion upon which Hogarth 
had attacked the charlatanry of Kent. In the first plate published on his own 
account, in 1724—‘‘ Masquerades and Operas”—he had included him in his 
ridicule of what Mr. Dobson calls “foreign favourites and dubious exotics.” In 
that plate, also, he had ridiculed “ Burlington Gate,” and, curiously prompted by 
the spirit of prophecy, had labelled it “‘ Accademy (s#c) of Arts!” He had also, in 
the following year, burlesqued Kent’s scandalous altarpiece at St. Clement Danes, 
which had lately been taken down in response to the outcry against its sacrilegious 
impudence. 

By the kindness of the publisher of Zhe Builder, 1 am enabled to reproduce 
a woodcut of Burlington Gate as it actually was, which appeared. in that journal 
on October 28th, 1854. From this it will be seen that Hogarth did not scruple to 
heighten the effect of his satire by depriving Lord Burlington’s edifice of such 
merits as it undoubtedly possessed. 

I do not propose to deal, in this series, with Hogarth’s suppressed “ Don 
Quixote ” plates, as they are not sufficiently attractive for reproduction in the pages 
of a magazine, and, if the truth must be told, we do not much value Hogarth 
as an illustrator of other men’s ideas. In this character, he rarely does more 
than repeat for us in another medium the obvious matters already dealt with in 
the letterpress. As Mr. Laurence Housman has well said, “ Illustration should 
be something in the nature of a brilliant commentary throwing out new light 
upon the subject, an exquisite parenthesis of things better said in this medium 
than could be said in any other: in a word, the result of another creative faculty, 
And this in no way describes Hogarth’s work as 
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at work on the same theme. 
an illustrator. 


GEORGE SoMEs LAYARD. 
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A WORTHY HIGHWAYMAN. 
T has sometimes appeared to me that I, Comte de Tabourd, a peer of 
France, was born into the world to act the part of Providence. You might 
suppose that such an occupation carried with it a distinction not to be 
acquired by ordinary men: it may be so, but at least I may be permitted to 
say that I have gained nothing by it either in fortune or position. Indeed, as to 
the former, Heaven has been kind to me; and as to the latter, a member of a 
family which proved its four hundred years of nobility under the ordinance of his 
late Majesty, King Louis XVI., needs no further assistance from human favour. If 
I appear to complain it is only because one becomes a little weary of playing 
Providence to fools. 

I am connected by marriage with the noble English family of Trehearne. 
The Trehearnes bear no title, but, as every one should understand, most of the 
first blood in England remains content to know itself for what it is without any 
acknowledgment which a sovereign can bestow. This is an indication of proper 
pride which commands my admiration: indeed, there is so much in England that 
appeals to my regard that I have myself become, as it were, part of the country, 
and, though I love my own best, I see less of it. In the matter of courtesy, I 
have had no reason to complain even in unhappy times when the nations have 
been at war. I am, above all things, candid, and must set down the truth 
whatever comes of it. But all this by the way, for the episode I have set myself 
to relate touches only on a private matter. 

My English home is in a southern county, so near to London that I can 
make the journey in my travelling coach, with four good horses, in half a day. 
The Trehearnes live in the west, somewhat in the manner of little princes, and 
seldom come to town. Indeed, why should they? A small kingdom is more to 
their mind than a great city where gold is weighed against blood. 

In the autumn of 1804 I received an invitation to attend the wedding of Miss 
Priscilla Trehearne at Polgarth, and, if possible, to come a day or two before the 
event in order to renew an acquaintance with the family which had been interrupted 
for some years. I remembered Priscilla,—when I had last seen her a pretty girl 
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**1 put up at the principal inn, which is under the shadow of the Cathedral,” 


just rising into womanhood: the name of the bridegroom, Colwyn, I had never 
heard before. I accepted the invitation readily, and did not fail to purchase such 
a gift as would do equal credit to myself and the bride. 
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I started two or three days earlier than was necessary, in order that I might 
linger by the way and refresh my recollections of a country which I can never 
sufficiently admire. My life, I confess it without regret, has been idle, as the 
world judges; but it has always seemed to me that to see and enjoy beauty, to 
linger here and there as fancy prompts, to lend a helping hand to distress and to 
make less bitter for others the cup of sorrow which has been withheld from 
oneself, is not to waste, but to profit by existence. The idler may have a mission 
as well as the butterfly, and I have yet to learn that inconveniences unnecessarily 
suffered lead to heaven. 

In this manner I reached Exeter about the middle of the fifth day, and, as 
there was still time to spare, put up at the principal inn, which is under the 
shadow of the cathedral, and devoted the remainder of the light hours to exploring 
that charming city. On my return I made the necessary changes in my attire and 
descended to the public room, which, when travelling alone, I always frequent in 
order to escape that evening solitude which is so trying in strange surroundings. 
Covers were laid for four. Two guests were already in the room, one of middle 
age, the other young. As to the former I reserved my judgment; the latter had 
that air of good breeding which instantly distinguishes a man of birth. The 
elder man struck me at first as endeavouring to appear too much at ease, an 
indication which I watch always with the utmost care. Excess in small matters is 
more an indication of character than in great. 

As I made my bow a glance passed between them, and one nodded towards 
the table. ‘You, sir, I presume, make the fourth in our party to-night ?” 

“ By seniority of age and arrival here, I may claim to come first,” I said. 
These young men are always possessed with the very devil of self-esteem. 

“Have it as you will, sir; my friend meant no offence.” 

“Nor was any taken,” said I. “I suggested the correction merely for your 
own satisfaction. And, after all, I may still be wrong, for your companion x 

“Here he is,” said the person whom I did not quite like. 

A young man entered at the moment, who at once impressed me more 
favourably than the others, in spite of the fact that he appeared to be labouring 
under some excitement which caused a certain jerkiness of manner. From his 
flushed face I suspected wine, but behind that there seemed to be a deeper cause: 
he had the look of a man who peers ahead through mist, and now and then 
catches a glimpse of sunshine and sure ground. In figure he was rather graceful 
than strong, his countenance open, and frankly good-natured ; his eyes were more 
worn, I thought, than his age justified, and his mouth showed indications of hard 
living. But these were small matters to a man of the world, and did not seriously 
injure my favourable impression. He came up and joined the group, which stood, 
in the manner of Englishmen, about the empty fireplace. 

“Well, George,” said one, “have you slept?” 

“Enough to make me want more,” he answered. 

“Such rest as that,” I said, ‘is worse for the nerves than wakefulness.” 

“T believe you, sir. We turn night into day, and then find that day knows 
nothing about real sleep.” 

“You speak wisdom: why not act upon it?” 

He shrugged, and stretched a hand towards the cold grate; then laughed 
uneasily, and thrust two fingers into the pocket of his vest. “I’m afraid I can’t 
to-night,” he said. ‘“I must keep an engagement with my friend here.” He 
motioned towards the older man. 

“ Above all things an engagement must be kept.” 
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“Exactly ; and not the less because you were a fool to make it.” 

“Come,” said the other, “that sleep seems to have put you out of humour. 
Wine will make the blood sing again.” 

“Young blood should not need it,” I said. 

“Sir, you appear to be a moralist.” 

“There have been moralists in my family,” said I, “though I do not claim to 
be of their number. Since we are to dine together, allow me to introduce myself. 
I am the Comte de Tabourd, at your service, gentlemen.” 

The name was evidently unknown to them; one sometimes meets people, even 
of good birth, who are strangely ignorant of names. 

“ Allow me to present my friends,” said the new comer: “ Captain Montague, 
Mr. Arthur Densham. I am George Colwyn.” 

I gave no indication that I recognised Mr. Colwyn’s name ; I make it a practice 
never to betray surprise. Captain Montague was the man I did not like; the 
other, Mr. Densham, seemed well enough, though inclined to silence. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I said, ‘the dinner is already five minutes late: another 
two, and I call the landlord. Unpunctuality in an innkeeper is a greater vice 
than thievery ; as a matter of experience, I have usually found them combined.” 

“Vice must needs have a companion, I suppose,” said Colwyn. I thought he 
spoke with some bitterness. 

“True,” said I; ‘strangle one, and the other languishes and dies.” 

“Which leaves the ground clear for a different crop,” cried Captain 
Montague. 

“Tf you will permit me to say so, there you are wrong. I doubt whether any 
vice can be acquired; it must be in the blood from the first. It may, of course, 
be cultivated.” 

“The two minutes is up,” said Densham ; “ Monsieur le Comte . 

I had my hand upon the bell when the landlord appeared, himself carrying 
the first dish. He was as lavish of his apologies as my late cook Alphonse Dreux 
of his favourite sauces. We sat down to table, I taking the head at the request 
of the others, and fell to. 

Until you have eaten with a man you cannot be said to know his character. 
At table some little trait or manner may shoot a sudden light upon a spot which 
before was completely dark; it is not so much that he is off his guard as 
that he unconsciously gives you clues which, like the white thread, lead to the 
heart of the maze. I watched my three new acquaintances carefully; it may be 
that they watched me also, but as to that I neither know nor care. Captain 
Montague ate largely and, as I thought, without discrimination; he drank little. 
On the other hand Mr. Colwyn selected carefully, played with this and that, and 
drank far in excess of his needs ; not as a connoisseur of wine, petting the palate, 
but as one drinks to overcome emotion or put a false edge on shaken nerves. 
Both men, as it seemed to me, had-an object: the one to build himself up 
against fatigue, the other to catch the false security of liquor. The more I 
observed the Captain the more strongly the impression grew on me that I had 
seen him before. 

After the cloth was drawn and two more full bottles stood upon the table Mr. 
Colwyn called for cards. I was not surprised at this—indeed, I- had almost 
expected it, since I had commenced to search my memory for a record of Captain 
Montague. Before the cards were brought, Mr. Densham, who stood with his 
back to the light, close to the players, spoke. 

* Once more,” he said, “I protest against this play as a senseless folly. I have 
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protested against it every night for a week; on this, the last night of the wager, I 
protest more strongly still.” 

“You mean well, Densham,” said Colwyn, “and you have done what I 
suppose you consider your duty. On the last night, of all others, it is impossible 
to withdraw.” 

“Quite impossible,” said Montague. 

“The word lies with you, sir,” said Densham. “You can release my friend 
from an undertaking which has already resulted so strangely in your favour.” 


? 





“He drew me aside, far enaugh from the table for a whispered conversation.” 





“Tf he desires to be released ’ the Captain began haughtily. 

“No, no!” cried Colwyn. “ Densham, you exceed your duty. I ask for no 
quarter. The end must come soon, thank God,—and then I shall sleep.” 

“T would suggest,” said the Captain, “that you and the Count make another 
game between you.” Densham made a rapid sign to me. 

“T prefer to watch,” said I. “At one time I played deeply; then I was 
cheated. After that I left the cards alone.” 

“ As for me,” said Densham, “I refuse to play. If the devil can whistle no 
better tune than that I shall never be one of his dancers.” 
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He drew me aside, far enough from the table for a whispered conversation not 
to be overheard, but yet near enough to keep the game in sight. 

“You may be surprised at my action,” he said, “but I have reason for it. 
This Captain Montague .. . shall I weary you with a word of explanation?” 

“Your confidence does me honour.” 

“Then I proceed. This Captain Montague fell in with us a week ago, as we 
journeyed from the north. He was agreeable, attached himself to us,—proposed 
play. I refused; Mr. Colwyn accepted. After the first evening my friend, who 
had only lost slightly, was foolish enough to make a wager on the result of six 
nights’ play. This is the last night. He has been losing heavily ; is worn out, as 
you see, whilst the Captain is perfectly cool. The fever of the thing has got into 
Colwyn’s blood.” 

“Evidently,” I said. “A more foolish story I never heard. Who is this 
Montague ?” 

“TI know nothing of him. He may be 

“ A swindler ?” 

“T confess I have suspected it.” 

* Exactly,—so do I, Mr. Densham. Fellows of this type are as common as 
highwaymen. Also, I have a faint recollection of the man: let us watch. Have 
you observed any cheating ?” 

“T have little knowledge of the game, Count, so am useless as a detective.” 

“Let us watch,” I repeated. 

We drew nearer to the table and sat down. The game was écarté: already 
Colwyn had begun to lose, and it was obvious that the Captain was playing to 
win: but, though he exerted his skill to the utmost, he won more slowly than on 
previous nights, as Mr. Densham informed me, from which I concluded that our 
suspicions had been well founded. As the play went on Colwyn plucked up spirit 
from the fact that he was not being skinned as fast as usual,—any encouragement 
is good enough for a gamester,—and he grew reckless in the doubling and trebling 
of stakes. I would have protested if so slight an acquaintance had permitted it. 

“Let him go on,” Densham whispered; “he’s bound to stop presently. 
To-night he had only two hundred, and I refuse to lend. The worst is he can ill 
afford to lose so much.” 

I had been observing Captain Montague very closely, and gradually my memory 
recalled the man and the circumstances in which I had met him before. The 
thing that fixed the matter was his method of arranging his gains,—the notes 
folded and crossed, with the gold in little piles in the angles so formed. I rubbed 
my hands and smiled with something of triumph. 

“ What is it, Count?” 

“JT remember him,” I said: “a rook. It’s a pity he plays straight to-night.” 

“For my part,” said Densham, “I’m glad of it. I’ve no fancy to have a duel 
on my hands.” 

“A sound kicking would meet the case.” 

“So much the better.” 

“So much the better, sir, as you say; though I have no objection to the duel 
as a means of settlement between men of honour.” 

At this moment Mr. Colwyn drew back from the table, laying his hands palms 
down upon it. 

“Tt’s over,” he said; “you have all, Captain. Unless,” he added, “ Densham 
will lend me a hundred.” 

“No,” said Densham, “I stand by my word.” 
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Colwyn’s fingers strayed to the pocket of his vest. The Captain watched him 
like a cat. “’Tis a pity to stop play,” he said: “any trifle.—a gem, even at a 
fancy price 

“Tt is not usual,” said I, “between gentlemen, for the winner to make 
suggestions.” 

“Sir,” he cried, “I beg you to mind your own affairs.” 

“Count, I protest against any interference,” said Colwyn, flushing angrily. He 
drew a little leather case from his pocket, opened it, and laid it on the table before 
him. I saw the flash of diamonds. 

“ Let this represent a hundred guineas, Captain,” he said. 

“Not that!” cried Densham, starting up. I rose with him, and together we 
approached the players. The case contained a miniature, set in brilliants, I 
recognised the sweet face of Priscilla Trehearne. 

“Mr. Colwyn,” I cried, “for God’s sake, reflect! This affects your honour. 
That lady is my kinswoman ; I am on my way to——” 

“ Play!” cried Montague. “This gentleman makes himself a subject for the whip.” 

“As for you,” I said quietly, “Mr. Jackson should have more care for himself 
than to be insolent.” 

The man changed colour, but did not stop his play. Colwyn glanced at me as 
though he had not clearly caught what I said; then he played and lost. Captain 
Montague reached over, took up the miniature, and slipped it into his pocket. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Colwyn,” he said, “on having lost like a man.” He 
filled a glass with wine and drank it. Then he made a bow which included the 
three of us: “Gentlemen,” he said, “I have the honour to wish you a very good 
evening.” 

“One moment,” said I: “I am anxious to try my skill, or luck, or whatever 
it may be, with you. I lay a hundred guineas against the picture.” 

“It’s worth two hundred,” said Densham. 

“Two hundred, then.” 

“Sir, if you. offered five I should decline to touch a card with you,” cried 
Montague, moving towards the door. 

“Mr. Jackson was not so squeamish,” I said. “It still wants an hour of 
midnight. Come, Mr. Jackson.” 

“Tt appears to amuse you to invent a name for me.” 

“Not so much, I warrant, as it profited you to invent one for yourself.” 

He left the room without another word, and I turned to my companions. 
Colwyn was sitting like a man mazed, staring at the scattered cards, now and then 
biting at his fingers, again feeling in the empty pocket of his vest. 

“Mr. Colwyn,” I said, “there is no time to be lost. As I have already told 
you, I am the Comte de Tabourd. I now add that I am on the way to Polgarth 
to be present at the marriage of my kinswoman, Miss Priscilla Trehearne, with a 
Mr. Colwyn, whom I take to be no other than yourself.” 

He nodded. ‘She will marry a fool,” he said, “if indeed she marries me at 
all. ‘That framed miniature was her betrothal gift to me.” 

“T admit,” said I, “that you have played the fool in this instance, which 
should be a sufficient lesson to you to avoid the devil in future. The man who 
now has both your money and your gems is, I imagine, the devil himself,—else 
he would have been hanged long ago. Fortunately, I think he has not recognised 
me. If I am to be of service to you decision must be instant. I will aid you, 
Mr. Colwyn, on one condition. I speak, remember, as one who, for the time, 
represents the family into which you are about to marry.” 
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“If you can aid me, for God’s sake do it,” he said. 

“T take it you don’t care much about the money,—you want the miniature 
back ?” 

“Without it I can never show my face to her.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “you misunderstand women; but let that pass. You shall 
have the picture on condition that you swear not to play in future for high stakes, 
and never with a stranger.” 

“T will swear never to play at all.” 

“You go too far,—I don’t ask that. Extremes, believe me, are a sign of 
weakness. The man who fetters his will completely is like to lose it altogether.” 

“Then I accept the lesser oath.” He took it solemnly, grasping a hand of 
each as he spoke. 

“Now,” he said, “how do you propose to prevail on this fellow to give 
it up?” 

“T hear his horse at the door. In five minutes I shall follow.” 

“But I can do that as well as you.” 

* Doubtless,” said I; “but you could only recover the lady’s portrait by robbery. 
I hope to rescue it by other means. I tell you I know the man.” 

“Then I shall ride with you.” 

“Tf you go at all, Mr. Colwyn,” said I, “you go alone.” 

“The Count is right,” said Densham: “you must not go, George. If any help 
is needed I am at the Count’s service.” 

“T prefer to be alone,” I said. “Even if the fellow fights I reckon myself a 
match for him. The Comte de Tabourd will. not be worsted by a Mr. Jackson 
or a Captain Montague. Have I your free consent for the undertaking ?” 

“JT am in your hands,” said Colwyn gloomily. “ Listen! he’s starting now.” 

A scatter of hoofs without gave signal that the Captain was off. In five 
minutes I had a horse saddled and was after him, with a pair of loaded pistols in 
the holsters, and as light a heart as I ever carried in my life. . 

The night was moderately clear, with a good moon. I rode through the town 
rapidly and struck the London road, which I assumed Montague to have taken: 
such cattle, after a haul, always make for the best lying-up place in the world. 
After a few minutes’ rapid riding I pulled up and listened: the air was so still 
that I could hear distinctly the beat of hoofs at a distance which I calculated at 
half a mile. ‘“ My man goes easily,” I thought, “or perhaps gold and a heavy 
conscience weigh him down. ... He may keep them both, so long as Priscilla’s 
picture gets to the right hands again. If only the poor women knew what fools 
they marry !” 

The road before me glimmered grey in the moonlight, and over the black 
hedges the arch of sky throbbed with stars. Night travel puts quiet thoughts into 
a man, and makes him realise how the world spins on in spite of him and by no 
means merely for his pleasure. Even on such an errand as mine I felt the 
quietness slip into my heart. 

In a quarter of an hour I had Montague in sight; a couple of minutes later, 
I had drawn level with him. He edged aside to let me pass. 

“Our parting was abrupt,” I said, “which, seeing that we had met before, was 
unfriendly. I make my apology.” 

He peered at me closely before replying. ‘I never met you before, sir, and 
I desire no apology. I prefer to ride alone.” 

“Nay, don’t be churlish!” said I. “You should be in the best and most 
generous of spirits, seeing that you have plucked your pigeon to such a pretty 
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tune. Six nights, I think, and a most wonderful, a really most wonderful run of 
luck on your side?” 

“A man must win sometimes,” 

“ Assuredly, my dear sir. But I have a theory that when all the cash is gone 
it’s hardly the thing to run on personal gems, particularly at half their value.” 

“Come,” cried he, “what do you want? If you fancy the young idiot’s 
diamonds they are yours at a reasonable price.” 

“For myself, I have no need of them. But he, in losing them, is like to have 
lost the esteem of the lady who is to be his wife. In these circumstances I have 
taken the trouble to give you the opportunity to do a generous deed.” 

“I am deeply obliged to you,” he sneered. 

“Da I understand,” said I, affecting surprise, “that you intend to keep that 
plaything ?” 

‘°Tis worth two hundred guineas,” he said. 

“‘If it were worth a thousand,” said I, “’twould make no difference to -me, 
Mr. Jackson. I intend to take it back with me.” 

“Damn you and your Mr. Jacksons!” he cried. ‘Let me tell you, sir, that 
I have a dose to suit both bullies and highwaymen.” And he slipped his hand 
towards a pistol. 

“Mr. Jackson,” said I, “have done with this folly and save your neck. 
Ten years ago you were in Bath, and were kicked from the public rooms for 
a swindler.” 

“You lie!” 

“You disappeared,” I went on, “just in time, for certain notes that you had 
passed proved to be forged. I have one of them now, saved up against such a 
chance as fortune has now given me. In those days I was known as Monsieur 
Boulnois ; I am now Comte de Tabourd.” 

I had a keen eye upon him, and saw him wince. “You are mistaken,” he 
said, and set spurs to his horse. I was up with him in a moment and laid a 
hand upon his rein. 

“For your own sake,” I said, “give me the picture.” 

“Pest take you and the gems! Here,” he drew the case .from an inner 
pocket, “give me a hundred,—fifty,—and take the thing. I won’t be hard on the 
young fool.” 

“Not a penny,” said I. 

“Then the devil take you both!” 

As he was about to return the case to his pocket I drew a pistol, and, 
swinging across his horse, struck his wrist heavily with the butt. The case fell. 

A bullet whizzed past my ear; before I had time to reply a second pierced 
the fleshy part of my right arm. I had no wish to kill the man, so rode hard at 
him, and, with full weight of horse and rider, took him flank-wise and sent the 
pair into the ditch. I was like to have followed them, but escaped by a mere 
inch. In a second I had dismounted, picked the case from the dust, made sure 
that the miniature was safe, and was in the saddle again, facing the backward 
road. A great cursing and groaning came from the ditch. 

“‘Good-night, Mr. Jackson,” I cried. “My address is at your service as well 
as the gallows! A pleasant journey to you!” 

If I set out in good spirits I returned in better: for not only had I got the 
miniature, but felt myself secure from any further trouble. Technically, I had 
committed highway robbery, but my conscience was robust enough to see it in 
the light of justice, and certainly I had nothing to fear from a man whose life 
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hung upon a thread. It is true that I had a wouna, but I eared no more for 
that than a boy does for a scratch got in plundering an orchard. 

I found Colwyn and Densham waiting as I had left them—the former sunk in 
a lethargy of weariness and despair, the latter sitting silent and, as I thought, glad 
to be quit of Captain Montague on any terms. Certainly Colwyn looked the most 
miserable prospective bridegroom I had ever seen. My entrance roused him 
somewhat. 

“Of course,” he said, “the rascal gave you the slip?” 

“T left him in a ditch,” I said. “I think he wasn’t much hurt,—he made so 
much noise about it. There is your miniature, Mr. Colwyn.” And I laid it down 
on the table. 

He caught it up and opened it; then, looking closely, saw blood upon it. 
His eyes travelled to my hand, to which a red trickle had found its way. 

“Count!” he cried. 

“A bullet-hole,” I said, “no more. Are you anything of a surgeon, “Mr. 
Densham? ‘The hurt .begins to grow stiff.” 

I stripped off my coat, and Densham went to work in a more businesslike 
way than I would have given him credit for. 

“ Count ” Colwyn began again. 

“No thanks,” said I. “Go to bed, boy, and wake up sane.” 

He rose with tears in his eyes. Did I not say that I played Providence to 
fools? And yet he makes an excellent husband to Priscilla, and has kept his 
oath to me. 





CHARLES KENNEIT BURROW. 
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iy calleth unto deep: the muffled roar 

Of troubled waters shakes the sundered - poles : 
From zone to zenith and from shore to shore 
The thunder-psalm antiphonally rolls : 
God’s finger writes His lightnings on the gloom, 
Where darkness on thick darkness shrouds the form 
Of Nature’s travail ; from whose rended womb 
Are torn the trumpet-voices of the storm. 


WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 
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“YE THAT HAVE HEARD THE aie DEAD 
TN EVERY WIND THAT CREEPS 

OR FELT THE STIR. THAT STRAINS THE LEAD 
‘ BENEATH THE MOUNDED HEARS, 

TREAD SOFTLY, AHI TIORE SOFTLY TREAD 
WHERE METORY SLEEPS? 


HENRY TEWBOLT. 
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RUSSIA AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE 
SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


PECULATION being rife as to the results that will follow the completion 
S of the trans-Siberian railway, we shall try to consider whether Russia’s 
advantages derived from that undertaking will be really so gigantic and so full 
of danger to her neighbours and rivals as Russian and russophile papers are anxious 
to make us believe. Admitting the full success of her diplomatic campaign in the 
Far East, we shall examine the eventual results of the accelerated communication 
from a colonial, commercial and political point of view. With regard to the 
future colonisation of this outlying portion of the Empire of the Czar, there is no 
doubt that an unmistakable gain will be derived, for the growth of the population in 
Siberia, where an area of 13°4 million sq. miles is inhabited only by 7'1 million souls, 
and where the extraordinary wealth in minerals, woods and arable land still awaits 
exploitation, will certainly proceed with greater strides than heretofore. According 
to the newest statistical data, taken from the highly interesting pamphlet of Captain 
Joseph Schon, of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff, the land capable of 
cultivation in six districts of Siberia is said to contain the following area :— 


Western Siberia, together with the Altai ; - 352,000 square kilométres, 
Eastern Siberia. ‘ ; ; ‘ ; . 280,000 _ ,, 6 
Transbaikalia i : ‘ ‘ m : : 285,000 ~,, rr 
The Amur Country ; 5 : é ; . e600. .,, Pa 
The Ussuri Country : : . : : - 595,000 . ,; es 
The Kirghiz Steppe ‘ . ; . i s.)  SGO® "5, xe 
1,187,000 » ” 
4 Without giving implicit faith to Russian official statistical data, it may fairly 


be assumed that, owing to the particular care the Government has always taken 
as to further colonisation, the eminently agricultural Russian will probably avail 
himself of the offered facilities, and that the population in the hitherto empty 
lands will considerably increase. It may be objected that Russia, the most thinly 
populated country in Europe, will hardly find a surplus to provide for the newly 
opened territory ; but it must be borne in mind that the Russian peasant is noted 
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for his migratory propensities. And besides, since the emancipation of the serfs 
in 1861 the agricultural proletariat having steadily grown—the annual amount is 
computed to be 800,000 men—it is almost certain that it will easily drift in an 
eastern and south-eastern direction, augmenting thereby the total of the population. 
So far we readily agree with the Russian statistics; but we cannot subscribe to their 
prophecies as to the quickness and the extraordinary high numbers of that growth. 
‘The calculation that in the lapse of the next hundred years the above-mentioned area 
of 1,187,000 square kilométres will have a population of sixty or of eighty millions, 
is certainly exaggerated, and at all events inconsistent with the increase hitherto 
noticed in more favourably situated and more accessible centres of western Russia. 
Even in the most fertile districts of south-western Russia, the density of population 
remains far behind that of other European countries ; for whereas one reckons upon 
one square kilométre in France 71°5, in Germany 91°5, in Italy 106°5, in England 
122, and in Belgium 210 inhabitants—in southern Russia we find only 48°4. 

Further, it has to be taken into account that the rotten administration of the 
interior of Russia does not particularly further the development of enterprise ; but, 
on the contrary, the venality and tyranny of corrupt officials is sure to put 
every obstacle in the way of agricultural colonists. To these the right of 
unrestrained migration was unknown up to 1861, and they will but slowly avail 
themselves of the new opportunity. According to statistical data referring to the 
number of emigrants to Siberia and the Amur country, the number of settlers 
varied between 25,137 and 63,000, and this despite all possible assistance and 
encouragement given by the central Government. The easier means of locomotion 
may and will produce a change, but we cannot share the sanguine expectation of 
a Russian paper,* which predicted for the year 1898 300,000 immigrants. Taken 
altogether, it is simply preposterous to assume that the completion of the Siberian 
railway, which will cost about four hundred million roubles, is sure to bring 
about a revolution in the growth of the population of Russia, and that the present 
census of 130 millions will reach thirty years later to 200 millions. 

If there be an extraordinary advantage in the next spread of colonisation 
towards eastern and south-eastern Asia, it will be found in the following facts: 
(1) That the Russian colonies are merely a _ geographical extension on an 
uninterrupted line of the mother country, and are not over-sea dependencies, as is 
the case of British and other European colonies; (2) That it will considerably 
increase the trade between Siberia and the European districts of the Russian 
Empire. During the last ten years, and particularly since the opening of the Ural 
Railway, the transport of goods has increased by 550 per cent., and consists 
chiefly of the exports of the agricultural and mineral wealth of the soil, whilst the 
imports are eminently the product of Russian industry. Viewing the inequality of 
the harvest in the various parts of the gigantic empire, the evil of famine will be 
thus mitigated, the great fluctuation in the prices of corn will diminish or cease, 
for the superabundance of one district will be more easily utilised by the other. 

Taking, therefore, for granted that the Siberian railway will further extend and 
develop the local trade of Russia, it would be difficult to augur the same result 
for the great international trade: I mean to say, it is at all events premature to 
pretend that the new line will turn the whole East-Asiatic commerce into Russian 
channels by changing the present southern sea route into a northern overland route. 
There are several impediments to the realisation of such a gigantic scheme. 
Before all, Russia would have to do away with prohibitive duty, a step she can 
hardly take at present, owing to the very inferior quality of her industry, which 
* The journal Stbcrskaya Shizn (‘ Siberian Life ”), quoted by Captain Schén. 
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is still in its infancy; it will certainly take a very long time before she can 
compete with her far advanced rivals in Europe and in America. Next to this 
comes the much lower price of transport by sea as compared with that by land. 
According to the statement of Councillor Bloch, the author of the famous book on 
War—the freightage of one Jud (16°38 kilogrammes) of tea from China to Odessa by 
sea amounts to 6 roubles, whilst by land over Siberia to Nishni-Novgorod it costs 
18°6 roubles. Somewhat similar observations have been made with regard to the 
German trade between Hamburg and Vladivostok; and despite the much shorter 
time necessary for the transport by railway, the greater cheapness of the sea route 
will always decide in the transport of goods between the Far East and Europe. It 
is only in the passenger traffic that the Siberian railway will be paramount, as the 
distance between St. Petersburg and Vladivostok will take fourteen days, whilst the 
corresponding voyage can be made only in six or eight weeks. As to the question 
whether Russian industry will be able to injure British trade in China, I dare say 
the tide of apprehension about the impending contest has risen a little too high in 
“ngland ; for, admitting that the Russian manufacturer shows greater aptitude to 
meet the taste of Orientals than the English, it must take a very long time indeed 
before the Russian craftsman can compete with the sterling qualities of English 
merchandise, and with the spirit of enterprise which characterises the citizen of 
a free and long-ago civilised country. To an Englishman it must certainly be 
vexatious to meet with competition in China, where England acted as a pioneer of 
commerce, and where British pluck and perseverance paved the way for her present 
competitor. But a track-finder must always be prepared to see followers at his 
back, and as long as he makes the effort he is always sure to remain in the leading 
position ; particularly if he endeavours to satisfy the requirements of the moment, 
as the present effort in England in the way of technical education amply proves. 
The main importance attached therefore by Russia to this new line must be 
sought in the acquisition of her long coveted outlet to the southern sea, and 
in the advantage gained thereby in her struggle against the naval superiority of 
Great Britain. It would be idle to suppose that Russia began the construction 
of the Siberian railway in 1891 without premeditating at that time the occupation 
of Manchuria and the annexation of a suitable port in Chinese waters. This 
scheme was freely spoken of years ago in the Russian press. China was 
constantly petted, and even in the official correspondence with the Tsungli- 
Yamen the Emperor was given the title of Bogdo-Khan, as he is called by his 
Mongol subjects, and not by the title we give him in Europe. It was very 
natural that the outburst of Russian friendship towards the Son of Heaven should 
come forward when China was in distress after her defeat by Japan. France had 
joined her ally in the rescue of China, Germany had also associated in the hope 
of a reward, which she obtained afterwards in the cession of Kian Tchao; but 
why England did not show colours in openly supporting Japan at the beginning 
of the war is really unintelligible. The consequence of the English mistake was 
the Russian occupation of Port Arthur and of Talienwan, and the Court of 
St. Petersburg having once secured a firm footing in the southern waters, it was 
very natural that the connection between her new maritime position and her older 
possessions had to be found, and that the Manchurian province of China had to be 
opened to the ambitious plans of Russia. The entire occupation and annexation 
of Manchuria is but a question of time, and will cause no great difficulty to Russia. 
The whole country, whose area is 750,000 square kilométres with 12,000,000 
inhabitants, is known for its fertility, particularly the middle Sungari valley, called the 
granary of Manchuria. The numerically prevailing ethnical element is Chinese, about 
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60 per cent. of the whole population, a sober and hard-working set of people, whose 
submissive character will welcome the change to the regulated Russian despotism in 
lieu of the rapacious Chinese officials. Nor will the Manchus, who have long ago 
lost their warlike character, give great trouble; and a few decades will probably 
suffice to strengthen the Russian rule in this outlying district to such an extent 
as to enable her to change her present defensive and peace-loving (?) policy into 
an offensive and aggressive one. ‘This will be felt by Japan, and finally by England, 
for it is hardly imaginable that Russia will use precaution and moderation in the 
execution of her plans, when the new line will enable her to draw men and 
material from the interior towards her eastern frontier, and when Manchuria will 
be transformed into a place d’armes like the Caucasus and Turkestan. 

It is the attainment of this end which Russia has kept before her eyes since 
the peace of Shimonoseki, and particularly during the last two years, as seen from 
the augmentation of her military forces in the Far East, where she had 
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The completion of the Siberian railway will still more facilitate the massing 
of the forces necessary for any future emergency, and we certainly are not sounding 
the trumpet of alarm in saying that in the near future Russia will stand in the 
Far East as well armed and prepared for any eventual attack, as she is to-day on 
her frontier line conterminous with Turkey, Persia, and India. This by no means 
contemptible advantage was derived from her ogling with the Flowery Kingdom 
of the Middle; for, apart from the immediate material benefit, she has greatly 
enhanced her moral strength and her overawing influence over Asiatics in general, 
in whose eyes she is the very personification of might and power. As to the 
political importance of Russia’s recent success, it does not require extraordinary 
sagacity to see that with the present stroke she has finished the concluding ring of 
that chain with which she intends to bind the other half of Asia to her dominions. 
Nobody can tell beforehand how far Russia will succeed in realising that plan, but 
one thing is certain: namely, if most of the Western powers, hoodwinked by her 
stratagems and wiles, should eventually acquiesce in and submit to her preponderance 
in the Old World, England cannot and will never do so. To-day, when it has 
become the fashion to glorify and idolise all that is Russian, and when people are 
anxious to discover forcibly, in the horrible quagmire of tyranny and despotism, 
the light of humanity, and the me plus ultra of nobility of thought—to-day public 
opinion does not concern itself very much with the Russian encroachment in the 
Far East. But I am afraid posterity will be ashamed of having been beguiled by 
the Siren song of the Russian Apostle of peace. The day will come when it will 
be seen how disastrous and how nefarious it was to connive at, nay, to assist the 
victory of semi-Asiatic autocracy over the propagator of unadulterated Western light 
and liberty. Let us hope it will not be too late for England, who has stood up 
valiantly for her defence in the beginning of our closing century, and who will be 
able to weather the approaching storm in the next century. In the meantime, 
Russia’s exertions in the Far East will serve as an appropriate and effective 
warning to those who eagerly put their faith in the famous dictum: “ Asia ts dig 
enough for England anv for Russia”—and who forget that the Persian poet’s 
saying, “ Zen dervishes have room on one carpet, but not two kings in one kingdom,” 
ought to attract more attention from those who care for the welfare of England. 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
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NE is sometimes startled to read a paragraph in the paper somewhat to the 

effect that an old man has lately died who in his boyhood talked with a 

then-old man who in 4s boyhood had shaken the hand of an old man 

who was a baby when Shakespeare died. We are so accustomed to regard 

Elizabethan and Stuart times as belonging to the long-remote past, that a simple 

one-man link of this sort with the days of Shakespeare, James I. and the Gunpowder 
Plot seems at the first glance almost incredible. 

Moreover, we who are apt in gauging truly the very curious and interesting 
matter of Time, when time is presented to our consciousness in relatively small 
quantity, are usually not apt in gauging with any degree of precision the lapse of 
a relatively large quantity of ‘TiME-—we are not accustomed to gauge time “in bulk ” 
probably for the reason that our own experience of time is usually limited to a 
quantity that is at the most well under one hundred years. We can often guess 
the time of day within a five-minutes-limit of error, when we may not have seen a 
clock for hours, but our nice sense of this remarkable thing Time becomes less 
and less definite as Time becomes greater: and, as time becomes greater, we are 
apt to exaggerate its extent unconsciously, and thus to place a somewhat artificial 
barrier between former times and our own. Let us glance at this thing, and in 
so doing we may see that events usually regarded by us as being quite beyond 
our appreciation of time are yet not so remote as we have all been accustomed 
to regard them. We shall see that historic events usually regarded as being in the 
rusty past are yet near to us. 

For example, of the many undoubted centenarians entered in the books of our 
assurance companies who are now living in this year 1899, there may well be 
one—we will name him John Smith—who, born in 1799, was well able to speak 
in 1809 [at ten years of age], and who is now able to remember that he then, in 
1809, spoke with an old man aged a hundred in 1809, whose name was, let us 
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say, James Wilson. This James Wilson, born in 1709, and who is our one-man 
link with so-called remote times, quite possibly shook hands at five years of age 
[¢.e. in the year 1714] with a then-old man who was born in 1614—a Mr. Charles 
Penfold, to give the third old man a name. 

Now this Charles Penfold, born in 1614, but yet, as we see, literally in touch 
by a one-man-link of hand-shake and of conversation with a man—John Smith— 
now alive in 1899, was two years old when Shakespeare died ; he was a boy of 
eleven who probably dropped his horn-book for the whole day when Charles I. 
was crowned in the spring of 1625, and on November 5th of that year this boy 
danced round the village bonfire lit to commemorate the “ Gunpowder treason and 
plot,” then an event of only twenty years ago—for Guido Fawkes piled his barrels 
of gunpowder in the year 1605. And yet I, living in 1899, have by my side at 
this present moment, Guido’s broken and blurred handwriting, written by him 
in his confession after his torture and examination on January gth, 1606. The 
frightful physical collapse of the man speaks to me in this, his written gesture, 
which remains while the man is forgotten. 

How near a con- 
crete instance of this 
sort brings us to the 
events which we have 
always thought to 
be far away behind 
us! And yet, this 
is not merely a fanci- 
ful illustration of the 
nearness to us of 
“remote” times ; for 
quite recent investi- 
gation of the most 
stringent sort has 
shown that there are 
many centenarians 
living amongst us, 
and if one could get 
the experience of the 
more lively of these 
old people, and of 
that one-man link I 
have introduced, it 
is probable, at the 
least, that the fore- 
going illustration 
would be well 
matched by actual 
fact, and possibly it 
might be surpassed 
in its effective an- 
nihilation of time. 

Inanimate things 
often take one back 





The “Greendale Oak” in Welbeck Park: now 1500 years old, a link between 
the present Duke of Portland and Roman Britain. 


without effort to these (From a photograph by G. W. Wilson & Co., Lid., Aberdeen.) 
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so-called remote 
: times. There is the 

= : =i weg famous Greendale 
————— IN Oak of Welbeck, 
SH) Haran)" 


whose present age of 
fifteen centuries goes 
back to A.D. 400— 
that is, to the time 
when Britain was a 
little bit of the vast 
Roman Empire, and 
to four hundred years 
before Egbert  be- 
came “ King of the 
English,” a.p. 828— 
but William John 
Arthur Charles James 
Cavendish - Bentinck 
owns that oak, which, 
it may be, is Aes 
link with the past: 
a link quite material 
to look at, but how 
infinitely non-material 
in its suggestiveness 
to a nineteenth- 
century Duke _ of 
‘At a touch of my finger... .” Portland! The oak 
has nearly forty times 
the Duke’s length of life, and to a less genial and kindly owner than its present 
most esteemed master the Greendale oak might well gently rustle out the words of 
ever-wise Marcus, “ Everything is only for a day, both that which remembers and 
that which is remembered.” 

This power of inanimate things to bridge time “in bulk,” and so to disperse 
the artificial barrier between former times and the present, which is set up merely 
by our own faulty sense of time when it exceeds a few score years, is often 
shown even to this present writer by the house in which he lives. A_ plain 
Jacobean house, left quiet in its own sense of responsibility which years bring, and 
now possessed with an indulgent sufferance—scarce worth words—of its present 
ephemeral tenant. The house knows very well that it has outlived a plenty of 
such two-legged atomies that have gaped in it, and, bar an occasional grunt when 
things are still o’ nights, the house disdains speech. It knows that things live 
on and that men die—it merely waits, and dislikes being jarred when its doors 
are slammed. 

On the doors of this very room where I write are still the old long hinges, 
big and clumsy, left plain to the eye, not neatly hidden between door and jamb. 
I get up and touch one—so. This big hinge has done its work for over two 
hundred years, and it does its work well now. At a touch of my finger—on the 
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original iron where the paint is off—I am linked with the days of James IL., 
palpably materially linked with those times of two hundred years ago which I was 
thinking were far behind me. “Far dehind you!” murmurs the hinge: “Zam of 
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This short chain of nine men connects the Battle of Hastings with the present year, 1899, 
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those days, and I shall be here when you are not.” “What are two hundred 
years?” the hinge says: “I have the sense of time, but you evidently have not— 
you with your paltry ideas can’t count!” I sit down feeling rather small, and the 
hinge goes on: “It was only the other day—1851 to be exact—that a Mr. Alfred 
‘Tennyson, a poet I think he was, used to sit just the other side of that wall at 
your back, and make his poetry. I suppose yow would call that a long time ago!” 
(This with as near an approach to a sniff as an tron hinge ever made.) 

I remain silent, and the hinge continues: ‘I was forged more than two 
hundred years ago, and when I first opened this door, the man who sat where you 
sit was decently dressed and didn’t come prodding me with his finger—as you did 
just now; he was talking about the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion against King 
James Stuart, and was not of set mind whether to go with King or Duke. It is 
as fresh to me as your own gabble, but to you that Monmouth affair is ‘a long time 
ago,’ of course!” With this the hinge becomes silent, through sheer disdain of me 
—and I fancy I hear it grunt, as though Marcus Aurelius spoke, “Thou art a 
little soul bearing about a corpse.” 

It becomes more and more clear to me that one’s sense of time is very 
imperfect when we are thinking or speaking about events that happened at a 
distance of more than fifty years or so. One seems to lose the power of gauging time 
truly. For example, what an immense way off the Norman Conquest seems to be 
when we dimly think about it! And yet a short chain made up of only nine of 
our centenarians, each one of whom at eight years of age may be supposed to 
have seen, touched, or spoken with the other who immediately preceded him in 
the short chain, suffices to bring us within touch of the Battle of Hastings, 
although this chain is made up of men so much less-enduring than many of the 
inanimate things which are all around us. 

Here is the short human chain of only nine men that puts us in touch with 
the Battle of Hastings, a.p. 1056: 


A man A, born 1799, and now living in 1899, who spoke in 1807 at the age of eight 
With B, born 1707, who spoke in 1715 at the age of eight 
With CG, born 1615, who spoke in 1623 at the age of eight 
With D, born 1523, who spoke in 1531 at the age of eight 
With E, born 1431, who spoke in 1439 at the age of eight 
With F, born 1339, who spoke in 1347 at the age of eight 
With G, born 1247, who spoke in 1255 at the age of eight 
With Hi, born 1155, who spoke in 1163 at the age of eight 
With 1, born 1063, who was three years old when Harold was killed at the Battle of 
Hastings in the year 1066. 


These nine lives easily take us back to the Norman Conquest without any 
stretching of conditions that have been quite possible during the social life of this 
country since that day in 1066 when William of Normandy had his name as 
‘King of the English” stamped on the seal here shown. The curious Latin of 
the legend of this seal and counterseal may be rendered: “ Recognise in this, 
William, chief of the Normans; if you acknowledge the same (man) by this seal as 
King of the English.” 

One day when I was at work on this little paper, I put it aside to read 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences: that delightful collection of genial gossiping 
just written by the most kindly of men. On page 394 of volume i. I came 
across this passage, much to my delight :— 


“Many years before I thought of obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, I had 
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the honour of being 
presented to Lord 
John Russell, who 
afterwards became 
Earl Russell, but 
who will be best 
remembered in 
history by the name 
and title which he 
bore during the 
days of the first 
great Reform Bill. 
I had some oppor- 
tunities of meeting 
him since that first 
time ; and I re- 
member many of 
his speeches in the 
House of Commons. 
It was a wonderful 
thing to me to 
meet and talk with 
a man who had 
conversed with the 
Emperor Napoleon 
at Elba ; and who 
could tell how the 
Emperor had 
gravely asked him 
whether there was 
any chance of 
Wellington seizing 
upon the Crown 
of England. But 
I think I was even 
more impressed by 
Lord John Russell’s 
casual mention of 
the fact that he 
had met, in 
Florence, the widow 
of Charles Edward 
Stuart—the widow 
of ‘Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” Nothing 
in the nature of a 
living experience 
has ever carried me 
so far back in time 
as those words from 
Lord John Russell. 
There I stood talk- 
ing with a man 
whose presence was 
a living link be- 
tween the moment 
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You can understand how pleased I was to find unexpectedly in these words 
just written by Mr. McCarthy a quite independent corroboration of the idea which 
prompted me to write down these thoughts about the nearness to us of so-called 
remote times, and a proof, in the words just italicised by me, of the truth of 
that idea. 

Another instance of the nearness of ‘‘remote” times is given by a paragraph 
just cut from a newspaper to the effect that Mr. James Doel, England’s oldest 
actor [who, a year or two ago, led Mrs. Keeley on to the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre on the occasion of her public farewell], is now—May 23rd, 1899—retiring 
from his business in Devonport at the age of ninety-five: Mr. Doel having seen 
the great Napoleon a prisoner in Plymouth Sound. 

J. Hott ScHOOLING. 


PLAINTE AMOUREUSE. 


Bhgad I but tell thee, dearest, how I[ love, 
How every thought of mine is tinged with thee, 
How I would die for thee could I but prove 
My heart’s sincerity ! 


If I were parched with thirst, and thou saidst ‘‘ Nay,” 
Just as the liquid caused my lips to thrill, 
Without a groan I'd fling the cup away 
Obedient to thy will! 


Were I a king, and thou a maiden iow, 
My royal robes and pomp I'd lay aside— 
Nay! I would give my kingdom to my foe 
If thou wouldst be my bride! 


Were I a god, my godhead I would stake, 
And from my seat so lofty, bending down, 
I’d pluck the very stars from Heaven to make 
My love a jewelled crown ! 


But oh ! my love, the world is at my feet, 
And if I win thee not while I have breath, 
My suit I’ll plead again when we two meet 
Beyond the gates of death. 
LronaRD A, GREENWOOD 
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UNDERNEATH. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS TO COME. 
(Anno Domini 2098.) 


NDER the stars one may reach upward and touch resignation, whatever the 
evil thing may be, but in the heat and stress of the day’s work we lapse 
again, come disgust and anger and intolerable moods. How little is all 

our magnanimity—an accident! a phase! The very Saints of old had first to flee 
the world. And Denton and his Elizabeth could not flee their world, no longer 
were there open roads to unclaimed lands where men might live freely—however 
hardly—and keep their souls in peace. The city had swallowed up mankind. 

For a time these two Labour Serfs were kept at their original occupations, she 
at her brass stamping and Denton at his press; and then came a move for him 
that brought with it fresh and still bitterer experiences of life in the underways of 
the great city. He was transferred to the care of a rather more elaborate press 
in the central factory of the London Tile Trust. 

In this new situation he had to work in a long vaulted room with a number 
of other men, for the most part born Labour Serfs. He came to this intercourse 
reluctantly. His upbringing had been refined, and, until his ill fortune had brought 
him to that costume, he had never spoken in his life, except by way of command 
or some immediate necessity, to the white-faced wearers of the blue canvas. Now 
at last came contact; he had to work beside them, share their tools, eat with 
them. To both Elizabeth and himself this seemed a further degradation. 

His distaste would have seemed extreme to a man of the nineteenth century. 
But slowly and inevitably in the intervening years a gulf had opened between the 
wearers of the blue canvas and the classes above, a difference not simply of 
circumstances and habits of life, but of habits of thought—even of language. The 
underways had developed a dialect of their own: above, too, had arisen a dialect, 
a code of thought, a language of “culture,” which aimed by a sedulous search 
after fresh distinction to widen perpetually the space between itself and “ vulgarity.” 
The bond of a common faith, moreover, no longer held the race together. The 
last years of the nineteenth century were distinguished by the rapid development 

Copyright in 1899 by H. G. Wells, 
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among the prosperous idle of esoteric perversions of the popular religion: glosses 
and interpretations that reduced the broad teachings of the carpenter of Nazareth 
to the exquisite narrowness of their lives. And, spite of their inclination towards 
the ancient fashion of living, neither Elizabeth nor Denton had been sufficiently 
original to escape the suggestion of their surroundings. In matters of common 
behaviour they had followed the ways of their class, and so when they fell at last 
to be Labour Serfs it seemed to them almost as though they were falling among 
offensive inferior animals; they felt as a nineteenth-century duke and duchess 
might have felt who were forced to take rooms in the Jago. 

Their natural impulse was to maintain a “distance.” But Denton’s first idea 
of a dignified isolation from his new surroundings was soon rudely dispelled. He 
had imagined that his fall to the position of a Labour Serf was the end of his 
lesson, that when their little daughter had died he had plumbed the deeps of life ; 
but indeed these things were only the beginning. Life demands something more 
from us than acquiescence. And now in a roomful of machine minders he was 
to learn a wider lesson, to make the acquaintance of another factor in life, a factor 
as elemental as the loss of things dear to us, more elemental even than toil. 

His quiet discouragement of conversation was an immediate cause of offence— 
was interpreted, rightly enough I fear, as disdain. His ignorance of the vulgar 
dialect, a thing upon which he had hitherto prided himself, suddenly took upon 
itself a new aspect. He failed to perceive at once that his reception of the coarse 
and stupid but genially intended remarks that greeted his appearance must have 
stung the makers of these advances like blows in their faces. “ Don’t understand,” 
he said rather coldly, and at hazard, “‘No, thank you.” 

The man who had addressed him stared, scowled, and turned away. 

A second, who also failed at Denton’s unaccustomed ear, took the trouble to 
repeat his remark, and Denton discovered he was being offered the use of an oil 
can. He expressed polite thanks, and this second man embarked upon a penetrat- 
ing conversation. Denton, he remarked, had been a swell, and he wanted to know 
how he had come to wear the blue. He clearly expected an interesting record 
of vice and extravagance. Had Denton ever been at a Pleasure City? Denton 
was speedily to discover how the existence of these wonderful places of delight 
permeated and defiled the thought and honour of these unwilling, hopeless workers 
of the underworld. 

His aristocratic temperament resented these questions. He answered “ No 
curtly. The man persisted with a still more personal question, and this time it 
was Denton who turned away. 

“Gorblimey !” said his interlocutor, much astonished. 

It presently forced itself upon Denton’s mind that this remarkable conversation 
was being repeated in indignant tones to more sympathetic hearers, and that it 
gave rise to astonishment and ironical laughter. ‘They looked at Denton with 
manifestly enhanced interest. A curious perception of isolation dawned upon him. 
He tried to think of his press and its unfamiliar peculiarities. 

The machines kept everybody pretty busy during the first spell, and then came 
a recess. It was only an interval for refreshment, too brief for any one to go 
out to a Labour Company dining-room. Denton followed his fellow-workers into a 
short gallery, in which were a number of bins of refuse from the presses. 

tach man produced a packet of food. Denton had no packet. The manager, 
a careless young man who held his position by influence, had omitted to 
warn Denton that it was necessary to apply for this provision. He stood apart, 
feeling hungry. The others drew together in a group and talked in undertones, 
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glancing at him ever and again. He became uneasy. His appearance of 
disregard cost him an increasing effort. He tried to think of the levers of his 
new press. 

Presently one, a man shorter but much broader and stouter than Denton, came 
forward to him. Denton turned to him as unconcernedly as possible. “ Here!” 
said the delegate—as Denton judged him to be—extending a cube of bread in 
a not too clean hand. He had a swart, broad-nosed face, and his mouth hung 
down towards one corner. 

Denton felt doubtful for the instant whether this was meant for civility or 
insult. His impulse was to decline. ‘No, thanks,” he said; and, at the man’s 
change of expression, “ I’m not hungry.” 

There came a laugh from the group behind. “Told you so,” said the man 
who had offered Denton the loan of an oil can. “ He’s top side, he is. You 
ain’t good enough for ’im.” 

The swart face grew a shade darker. 

“ Here,” said its owner, still extending the bread, and speaking in a lower 
tone ; “you got to eat this. See?” 

Denton looked into the threatening face before him, and odd little currents of 
energy seemed to be running through his limbs and body. 

“T don’t want it,” he said, trying a pleasant smile that twitched and failed. 

The thickset man advanced his face, and the bread became a_ physical 
threat in his hand. Denton’s mind rushed together to the one problem of his 
antagonist’s eyes, 

“Eat it,” said the swart man. 

There came a pause, and then they both moved quickly. The cube of bread 
described a complicated path, a curve that would have ended in Denton’s face ; 
and then his fist hit the wrist of the hand that gripped it, and it flew upward, and 
out of the conflict—its part played. 

He stepped back quickly, fists clenched and arms tense. The hot, dark 
countenance receded, became an alert hostility, watching its chance. Denton for 
one instant felt confident, and strangely buoyant and serene. His heart beat 
quickly. He felt his body alive, and glowing to the tips. 

“Scrap, boys!” shouted some one, and then the dark figure had leapt forward, 
ducked back and sideways, and come in again. Denton struck out, and was hit. 
One of his eyes seemed to him to be demolished, and he felt a soft lip under 
his fist just before he was hit again—this time under the chin. A huge fan of 
fiery needles shot open. He had a momentary persuasion that his head was 
knocked to pieces, and then something hit his head and back from behind, and 
the fight became an uninteresting, an impersonal thing. 

He was aware that time—seconds or minutes—had passed, abstract, uneventful 
time. He was lying with his head in a heap of ashes, and something wet and 
warm ran swiftly into his neck. The first shock broke up ‘into discrete sensations. 
All his head throbbed ; his eye and his chin throbbed exceedingly, and the taste 
of blood was in his mouth. 

“He's all right,” said a voice. “ He’s opening his eyes.” 

“Serve him —— well right,” said a second. 

His mates were standing about him. He made an effort and sat up. He put 
his hand to the back of his head, and his hair was wet and full of cinders. A 
laugh greeted the gesture. His eye was partially closed. He perceived what had 
happened. His momentary anticipation of a final victory had vanished. 

“ Looks surprised,” said some one. 
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“Ave any more?” said a wit ; and then, imitating Denton’s refined accent, 
“No, thank you.” 

Denton perceived the swart man with a blood-stained handkerchief before his 
face, and somewhat in the background 

“Where’s that bit of bread he’s got to eat ?” said a little ferret-faced creature ; 
and sought with his foot in the ashes of the adjacent bin. 

Denton had a moment of. internal debate. He knew the code of honour 
requires a man to pursue a fight he has begun to the bitter end; but this was 
his first taste of the bitterness. He was resolved to rise again, but he felt no 
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passionate impulse. It occurred to him—and the thought was no very violent 
spur—that he was perhaps after all a coward. For a moment his will was heavy, 
a lump of lead. 

“Ere it is,” said the little ferret-faced man, and stooped to pick up a cindery 
cube. He looked at Denton, then at the others. 

Slowly, unwillingly, Denton stood up. 

A dirty-faced albino extended a hand to the ferret-faced man. “Gimme that 
toke,” he said. He advanced threateningly, bread in hand, to Denton. “So you 
ain’t ’ad your bellyful yet,” he said. “Eh?” 

Now it was coming. “No, I haven't,” said Denton, with a catching of the 
breath, and resolved to try this brute behind the ear before he himself got stunned 
again. He knew he would be stunned again. He was astonished hows ill he had 
judged himself beforehand. A few ridiculous lunges, and down he would go again. 
He watched the albino’s eyes. The albino was grinning confidently, like a man 
who plans an agreeable trick. A sudden perception of impending indignities 
stung Denton. 

“You leave ’im alone, Jim,” said the swart man suddenly over the blood-stained 
rag. ‘‘ He ain’t done nothing to you.” 

The albino’s grin vanished. He stopped. He looked from one to the other. 
It seemed to Denton that the swart man demanded the privilege of his destruction. 
The albino would have been better. 

“You leave ‘im alone,” said the swart man. “See? ’E’s ’ad ’is licks.’ 

A clattering bell lifted up its voice and solved the situation. The albino 
hesitated. “Lucky for you,” he said, adding a foul metaphor, and turned with 
the others towards the press-room again. ‘“ Wait for the end of the spell, mate,” 
said the albino over his shoulder—an afterthought. The swart man waited for 
the albino to precede him. Denton realised that he had a reprieve. 


? 


The men passed towards an open door. Denton became aware of his duties, 
and hurried to join the tail of the queue. At the doorway of the vaulted gallery 
of presses a yellow-uniformed labour policeman stood ticking a card. He had 
ignored the swart man’s haemorrhage. 

“ Hurry up there!” he said to Denton. 

“ Hullo!” he said, at the sight of his facial disarray. “Who’s been hitting 
you?” 

“That’s my affair,” said Denton. 

“Not if it spiles your work, it ain’t, 


” 


said the man in yellow. ‘ You mind that.” 

Denton made no answer. He was a rough—a labourer. He wore the blue 
canvas. ‘The laws of assault and battery, he knew, were not for the likes of him. 
He went to his press. 

He could feel the skin of his brow and chin and head lifting themselves to 
noble bruises, felt the throb and pain of each aspiring contusion. His nervous 
system slid down to lethargy; at each movement in his press adjustment he felt 
he lifted a weight. And as for his honour—that too throbbed and puffed. How 
did he stand? What precisely had happened in the last ten minutes? What 
would happen next? He knew that here was enormous matter for thought, and 
he could not think save in disordered snatches. 

His mood was a sort of stagnant astonishment. All his conceptions were 
overthrown. He had regarded his security from physical violence as inherent, as 
one of the conditions of life. So, indeed, it had been while he wore his middle- 
class costume, had his middle-class property to serve for his defence. But who 
would interfere among Labour roughs fighting together? And indeed in those days 
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no man would. In the Underworld there was no law between man and man; 
the law and machinery of the state had become for them something that held 
men down, fended them off from much desirable property and, pleasure, and 
that was all. Violence, that ocean in which the brutes live for ever, and from 
which a thousand dykes and contrivances have won our hazardous civilised life, 
had flowed in again upon the sinking underways and submerged them. ‘The fist 
ruled. Denton had come right down at last to the elemental—fist and trick and 
the stubborn heart and fellowship—even as it was in the beginning. 

The rhythm of his machine changed, and his thoughts were interrupted. 

Presently he could think again. Strange how quickly things had happened! 
He bore these men who had thrashed him no very vivid ill-will. He was bruised 
and enlightened. He saw with absolute fairness now the reasonableness of his 
unpopularity. He had behaved like a fool. Disdain, seclusion, are the privilege 
of the strong. The fallen aristocrat still clinging to his pointless distinction is 
surely the most pitiful creature of pretence in all this claimant universe. Good 
heavens! what was there for him to despise in these men? 

What a pity he had not appreciated all this better five hours ago! 

What would happen at the end of the spell? He could not tell. He could 
not imagine. He could not imagine the thoughts of these men. He was sensible 
only of their hostility and utter want of sympathy. Vague possibilities of shame 
and violence chased one another across his mind. Could he devise some weapon ? 
He recalled his assault upon the hypnotist, but there were no detachable lamps 
here. He could see nothing that he could catch up in his defence. 

For a space he thought of a headlong bolt for the security of the public ways 
directly the spell was over. Apart from the trivial consideration of his self-respect, 
he perceived that this would be only a foolish postponement and aggravation of 
his trouble. He perceived the ferret-faced man and the albino talking together 
with their eyes towards him. Presently they were talking to the swart man, who 
stood with his broad back studiously towards Denton. 

‘At last came the end of the second spell. ‘The lender of oil cans stopped his 
press sharply and turned round, wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. 
His eyes had the quiet expectation of one who seats himself in a theatre. 

Now was the crisis, and all the little nerves of Denton’s being seemed leaping 
and dancing. He had decided to show fight if any fresh indignity was offered 
him. He stopped his press and turned. With an enormous affectation of ease 
he walked down the vault and entered the passage of the ash pits, only to 
discover he had left his jacket—which he had taken off because of the heat of 
the vault—beside his press. He walked back. He met the albino eye to eye. 

He heard the ferret-faced man in expostulation. “’E reely ought’ eat it,” said 
the ferret-faced man. “’E did reely.” 

** No—you leave ’im alone,” said the swart man. 

Apparently nothing further was to happen to him that day. He passed out 
to the passage and staircase that led up to the moving platforms of the city. 

He emerged on the livid brilliance and streaming movement of the public 
street. He became acutely aware of his disfigured face, and felt his swelling 
bruises with a limp, investigatory hand. He went up to the swiftest platform, and 
seated himself on a Labour Company bench. 

He lapsed into a pensive torpor. The immediate dangers and stresses of his 
position he saw with a sort of static clearness. What would they do to-morrow ? 
He could not tell, What would Elizabeth think of his brutalisation? He could 
not tell. He was exhausted. He was aroused presently by a hand upon his arm. 
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He looked up, and saw the swart man seated beside him. He started. Surely 
he was safe from violence in the public way ! 

The swart man’s face retained no traces of his share in the fight ; his expression 
was free from hostility—seemed almost deferential. ‘’Scuse me,” he said, with a 
total absence of truculence. Denton realised that no assault was intended. He 
stared, awaiting the next development. 

It was evident the next sentence was premeditated. “ Whad—I—was—going 
—to say—was this,” said the swart man, and sought through a silence for 
further words. 

“ Whad—I—was—going—to say—was this,” he repeated. 

Finally he abandoned that gambit. “ You're aw right,” he cried, laying a grimy 
hand on Denton’s grimy sleeve. “ Jouve aw right. You're a ge’man. Sorry— 
very sorry. Wanted to tell you that.” 

Denton realised that there must exist motives beyond a mere impulse to 
abominable proceedings in the man. He meditated, and swallowed an unworthy 
pride. 

“TI did not mean to be offensive to you,” he said, “in refusing that bit 
of bread.” 

“Meant it friendly,” said the swart man, recalling the scene; ‘“ but—in front 
of that blarsted Whitey and his snigger Well—I ’ad to scrap.” 

“ Ves,” said Denton with sudden fervour: “I was a fool.” 

“Ah!” said the swart man, with great satisfaction. ‘“ Zha?’s aw right. Shake!” 

And Denton shook. 

The moving platform was rushing by the establishment of a face moulder, and 
its lower front was a huge display of mirror, designed to stimulate the thirst for 
more symmetrical features. Denton caught the reflection of himself and his new 
friend, enormously twisted and broadened. His own face was puffed, one-sided, 
and blood-stained ; a grin of idiotic and insincere amiability distorted its latitude. 
A wisp of hair occluded one eye. The trick of the mirror presented the swart 
man as a gross expansion of lip and nostril. ‘They were linked by shaking hands. 
Then abruptly this vision passed—to return to memory in the anemic meditations 
of a waking dawn. 

As he shook, the swart man made some muddled remark, to the effect that 
he had always known he could get on with a gentleman if one came his way. 
He prolonged the shaking until Denton, under the influence of the mirror, 
withdrew his hand. The swart man became pensive, spat impressively on the 
platform, and resumed his theme. 

“Whad I was going to say was this,” he said; was gravelled, and shook his 
head at his foot. 

Denton became curious. ‘Go on,” he said, attentive. 

The swart man took the plunge. He grasped Denton’s arm, became intimate 
in his attitude. ‘’Scuse me,” he said. “ Fact ‘is, you done know ’ow to scrap. 
Done know ’ozw to. Why—you done know ’ow to degin. You'll get killed if you 
don’t mind. ’Oldin’ your ’ands There !” 

He reinforced his statement by objurgation, watching the effect of each oath 
with a wary eye. 

“F’r instance. You’re tall. Long arms. You get a longer reach than any one 
in the brasted vault. Gorblimey, but I thought I’d got a tough ’un. Stead of 
which... . ’Scuse me. I wouldn’t have #% you if I’d known. It’s like fighting 
sacks. "Tisn’ right. Y’r arms seemed ’ung on ’ooks. Reg’lar—ung on ’ooks, 
There ! ” 
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Denton stared, and then surprised and hurt his battered chin by a sudden 
laugh. Bitter tears came into his eyes. 

“Go on,” he said. 

The swart man reverted to his formula. He was good enough to say he liked 
the look of Denton, thought he had stood up “amazing plucky. On’y pluck ain't 
no good—ain’t no brasted good—if you don’t ’old your ’ands. 

“Whad I was going to say was this,” he said. ‘Lemme show you ’ow to 
scrap. Jest lemme. You're ig’nant, you ain’t no class; but you might be a very 
decent scrapper—very decent. Shown. That’s what I meant to say.” 

Denton hesitated. ‘ But—” he said, “I can’t give you anything—— 

“That’s the ge’man all over,” said the swart man. “ Who arst you to?” 
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“Denton caught the reflection of himself and his new friend, enormously twisted and broadened.” 


“ But your time?” 

“If you don’t get learnt scrapping you'll get killed, —don’t you make no bones 
of that.” 

Denton thought. I don’t know,” he said. 

He looked at the face beside him, and all its native coarseness shouted 
at him. He felt a quick revulsion from his transient friendliness. It seemed to 
him incredible that it should be necessary for him to be indebted to such a 


ii) 


creature. 
“The chaps are always scrapping,” said the swart man. ‘“ Always. And, of 

course—if one gets waxy and ’its you vital... .” 

“By God!” cried Denton ; “I wish one would.” 

“Of course, if you feel like that-——” 

“You don’t understand.” 
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“ P’raps I don’t,” said the swart man; and lapsed into a fuming silence. 

When he spoke again his voice was less friendly, and he prodded Denton by 
way of address. “ Look see!” he said: “are you going to let me show you ’ow 
to scrap?” 


“It’s tremendously kind of you,” said Denton ; “ but——” 
There was a pause. The swart man rose and bent over Denton. 
“Too much ge’man,” he said—“‘eh? I got a red face... By gosh! you 


are—you are a brasted fool!” 

He turned away, and instantly Denton realised the truth of this remark. 

The swart man descended with dignity to a cross way, and Denton, after a 
momentary impulse to pursuit, remained on the platform. For a time the things 
that had happened filled his mind. In one day his graceful system of resignation 
had been shattered beyond hope. Brute force, the final, the fundamental, had 
thrust its face through all his explanations and glosses and consolations and grinned 
enigmatically. ‘Though he was hungry and tired, he did not go on directly to the 
Labour Hotel, where he would meet Elizabeth. He found he was beginning to 
think, he wanted very greatly to think; and so, wrapped in a monstrous cloud of 
meditation, he went the circuit of the city on his moving platform twice. You 
figure him, tearing through the glaring, thunder-voiced city at a pace of fifty miles 
an hour, the city upon the planet that spins along its chartless path through space 
many thousands of miles an hour, funking most terribly, and trying to understand 
why the heart and will in him should suffer and keep alive. 

When at last he came to Elizabeth, she was white and anxious. He might 
have noted she was in trouble, had it not been for his own preoccupation. He 
feared most that she would desire to know every detail of his indignities, that she 
would be sympathetic or indignant. He saw her eyebrows rise at the sight of him. 

“‘T’ve had rough handling,” he said, and gasped. “It’s too fresh—too hot. 
I don’t want to talk about it.” 

He sat down with an unavoidable air of sullenness. 

She stared at him in astonishment, and as she read something of the significant 
hieroglyphic of his battered face, her lips whitened. Her hand—it was thinner 
now than in the days of their prosperity, and her first finger was a little altered 
by the metal punching she did—clenched convulsively. “This horrible world!” 
she said, and said no more. 

In these latter days they had become a very silent couple; they said scarcely 
a word to each other that night, but each followed a private train of thought. In 
the small hours, as Elizabeth lay awake, Denton started up beside her suddenly— 
he had been lying as still as a dead man. 

“T cannot stand it!” cried Denton. “I wé//7 not stand it!” 

She saw him dimly, sitting up; saw his arm lunge as if in a furious blow at 
the enshrouding night. Then for a space he was still. 

“Tt is too much—it is more than one can bear!” 

She could say nothing. To her, also, it seemed that this was as far as one 
could go. She waited through a long stillness. She could see that Denton sat 
with his arms about his knees, his chin almost touching them. 

Then he laughed. 

“No,” he said at last, “I’m going to stand it. That’s the peculiar thing. 
There isn’t a grain of suicide in us—not a grain. I suppose all the people with 
a turn that way have gone. We’re going through with it—to the end.” 

Elizabeth thought grayly, and realised that this also was true. 

“We're going through with it. To think of all who have gone through with 
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it: all the generations—endless—endless. Little beasts that snapped and _ snarled, 
snapping and snarling, snapping and snarling, generation after generation.” 

His monotone, ended abruptly, resumed after a vast interval. 

“There were ninety thousand years of stone age. A Denton somewhere in all 
those years. Apostolic succession. ‘The grace of going through. Let me see! 
Ninety—nine hundred—three nines, twenty-seven—‘three thousand generations of 
men !—men more or less. And each fought, and was bruised, and shamed, and 
somehow held his own—going through with it—passing it on... . And thousands 
more to come, perhaps—thousands ! 

“ Passing it on. I wonder if they will thank us.” 

His voice assumed an argumentative note. “If one could find something 
definite. . . . If one could say, ‘This is‘why—this is why it goes on. i 

He became still, and Elizabeth’s eyes slowly separated him from the darkness 
until at last she could see how he sat with his head resting on his hand. A sense 
of the enormous remoteness of their minds came to her; that dim suggestion of 
another being seemed to her a figure of their mutual understanding. What could 
he be thinking now? What might he not say next? Another age seemed to elapse 
before he sighed and whispered: “No. I don’t understand it. No!” Then a 
long interval, and he repeated this. But the second time it had the tone almost 
of a solution. 

She became aware that he was preparing to lie down. She marked his 
movements, perceived with astonishment how he adjusted his pillow with a careful 
regard to comfort. He lay down with a sigh of contentment almost. His passion 
had passed. He lay still, and presently his breathing became regular and deep. 

But Elizabeth remained with eyes wide open in the darkness, until the clamour 
of a bell and the sudden brilliance of the electric light warned them that the 
Labour Company had need of them for yet another day. 

That day came a scuffle with the albino Whitey and the little ferret-faced man. 
Blunt, the swart artist in scrapping, having first let Denton grasp the bearing of 
his lesson, intervened, not without a certain quality of patronage. “ Drop ’is ’air, 
Whitey, and let the man be,” said his gross voice through a shower of indignities. 
“Can’t you see ’e don’t know ’ow to scrap?” And Denton, lying shamefully in 
the dust, realised that he must accept that course of instruction after all. 

He made his apology straight and clean. He scrambled up and walked to 
Blunt. “I was a fool, and you are right,” he said. “If it isn’t too late... .” 

That night, after the second spell, Denton went with Blunt to certain waste 
and slime-soaked vaults under the Port of London, to learn the first beginnings of 
the high art of scrapping as it had been perfected in the great world of the 
underways: how to hit or kick a man so as to hurt him excruciatingly or make 
him violently sick, how to hit or kick “ vital,” how to use glass in one’s garments 
as a club and to spread red ruin with various domestic implements, how to 
anticipate and demolish your adversary’s intentions in other directions; all 
the pleasant devices, in fact, that had grown up among the disinherited of the 
great cities of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, were spread out by a 
gifted exponent for Denton’s learning. Blunt’s bashfulness fell from him as 
the instruction proceeded, and he developed a certain expert dignity, a quality of 
fatherly consideration. He treated Denton with the utmost consideration, only 
“flicking him up a bit” now and then, to keep the interest hot, and roaring 
with laughter at a happy fluke of Denton’s that covered his mouth with blood. 

“Tm always keerless of my mouth,” said Blunt, admitting a weakness. 
“Always. It don’t seem to matter, like, just getting bashed in the mouth—not 
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) “Brought Whitey’s head into the ash-heap that had once received Denton’s.” 
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: if your chin’s all right. Tastin’ blood does me good. Always. But I better not 
L ‘it you again.” 

5 Denton went home, to fall asleep exhausted and wake in the small hours with 
f aching limbs and all his bruises tingling. Was it worth while that he should go 
y on living? He listened to Elizabeth’s breathing, and remembering that he must 
g have awaked her the previous night, he lay very still, He was sick with infinite 


disgust at the new conditions of his life. He hated it all, hated even the genial 
;. savage who had protected him so generously. ‘The monstrous fraud of civilisation 
glared stark before his eyes; he saw it as a vast lunatic growth, producing a 
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deepening torrent of savagery below, and above ever more flimsy gentility and silly 
wastefulness. He could see no redeeming reason, no touch of honour, either in 
the life he had led or in this life to which he had fallen. Civilisation presented 
itself as some catastrophic product as little concerned with men—save as victims— 
as a cyclone or a planetary collision. He, and therefore all mankind, seemed 
living utterly in vain. His mind sought some strange expedients of escape, if not 
for himself then at least for Elizabeth. But he meant them for himself. What if 
he hunted up Mwres and told him of their disaster? It came to him as an 
astonishing thing how utterly Mwres and Bindon had passed out of his range. 
Where were they? What were they doing? From that he passed to thoughts of 
utter dishonour. And finally, not arising in any way out of this mental tumult, 
but ending it as dawn ends the night, came the clear and obvious conclusion of 
the night before: the conviction that he had to go through with things; that, 
apart from any remoter view and quite sufficient for all his thought and energy, 
he had to stand up and fight among his fellows and quit himself like a man. 

The second night’s instruction was perhaps less dreadful than the first; and 
the third was even endurable, for Blunt dealt out some praise. The fourth day 
Denton chanced upon the fact that the ferret-faced man was a coward. ‘There 
passed -a fortnight of smouldering days and feverish instruction at night ; 
Blunt, with many blasphemies, testified that never had he met so apt a pupil; and 
all night long Denton dreamt of kicks and counters and gouges and cunning 
tricks. For all that time no further outrages were attempted, for fear of Blunt ; and 
then came the second crisis. Blunt did not come one day—afterwards he admitted 
his deliberate intention—and through the tedious morning Whitey awaited the 
interval between the spells with an ostentatious impatience. He knew nothing of 
the scrapping lessons, and he spent the time in telling Denton and the vault 
generally of certain disagreeable proceedings he had in mind. 

Whitey was not popular, and the vault disgorged to see him haze the new man 
with only a languid interest. But matters changed when Whitey’s attempt to open 
the proceedings by kicking Denton in the face was met by an excellently executed 
duck, catch and throw, that completed the flight of Whitey’s foot in its orbit and 
brought Whitey’s head into the ash-heap that had once received Denton’s. Whitey 
arose a shade whiter, and now blasphemously bent upon vital injuries. ‘There were 
indecisive passages, foiled enterprises that deepened Whitey’s evidently growing 
perplexity; and then things developed into a grouping of Denton uppermost 
with Whitey’s throat in his hand, his knee on Whitey’s chest, and a tearful 
Whitey with a black face, protruding tongue and broken finger endeavouring to 
explain the misunderstanding by means of hoarse sounds. Moreover, it was 
evident that among the bystanders there had never been a more popular person 
than Denton. 

Denton, with proper precaution, released his antagonist and stood up. His 
blood seemed changed to some sort of fluid fire, his limbs felt light and 
supernaturally strong. The idea that he was a martyr in the civilisation machine 
had vanished from his mind. He was a man in a world of men. 

The little ferret-faced man was the first in the competition to pat him on the 
back. The lender of oil cans was a radiant sun of genial congratulation... It 
seemed incredible to Denton that he had ever thought of despair. 





Denton was convinced that not only had he to go through with things, but 
that he could. He sat on the canvas pallet expounding this new aspect to 
Elizabeth. One side of his face was bruised. She had not recently fought, she 
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had not been patted on the back, there were no hot bruises upon her face, only 
a pallor and a new line or so about the mouth. She was taking the woman’s 
share. She looked steadfastly at Denton in his new mood of prophecy. “I feel 
that there is something,” he was saying, “something that goes on, a Being of Life 
in which we live and move and have our being, something that began fifty—a 
hundred million years ago, perhaps, that goes on—on: growing, spreading, to 
things beyond us—things that will justify us all. . . . That will explain and justify 
my fighting—these bruises, and all the pain of it. It’s the chisel—yes, the chisel 
of the Maker. If only I could make you feel as I feel, if I could make you! 
You w//, dear, I know you will.” 

“No,” she said in a low voice. ‘“ No, I shall not.” 

“So I might have thought ° 

She shook her head. “No,” she said, “I have thought as well. What you 
say—doesn’t convince me.” 

She looked at his face resolutely. “I hate it,” she said, and caught at her 
breath. ‘You do not understand, you do not think. ‘There was a time when 
you said things and I believed them. I am growing wiser. You are a man, you 
can fight, force your way. You do not mind bruises. You can be coarse and 
ugly, and still a man, Yes—it makes you. It makes you. You are right. Only 
a woman is not like 
that. We are differ- 
ent. We have let 
ourselves get civilised 
too soon. This 
underworld is not 
for us.” 

She paused and 
began again. 

“T hate it! I 
hate this horrible 
canvas! I hate it 
more than — more 
than the worst that 
can happen. It hurts 
my fingers to touch 
it. It is horrible to 
the skin. And the 
women I work with 
day after day! I lie 
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“You don’t understand. What have I? What have I to save me? You can 


fight. Fighting is man’s work. But women—women are different. ... I have 
thought it all out, I have done nothing but think night and day. Look at the 
colour of my face! I cannot go on. I cannot endure this life... . I cannot 


endure it.” 

She stopped. She hesitated. 

“You do not know all,” she said abruptly, and for an instant her lips had a 
bitter smile. “I have been asked to leave you.” 

*‘ Leave me!” 

She made no answer save an affirmative movement of the head. 

Denton stood up sharply. They stared at one another through a long silence. 

Suddenly she turned herself about, and flung face downward upon their canvas 
bed. She did not sob, she made no sound. She lay still upon her face. After 
a vast, distressful void her shoulders heaved and she began to weep silently. 

* Elizabeth !” he whispered—“ Elizabeth ! ” 

Very softly he sat down beside her, bent down, put his arm across her in a 
doubtful caress, seeking vainly for some clue to this intolerable situation. 

* Elizabeth,” he whispered in her ear. 

She thrust him from her with her hand. 

“T cannot bear it!” she cried, and broke out into loud and bitter weeping. 

Denton’s face changed—became blank dismay. Presently he slipped from the 
bed and stood on his feet. All the complacency had vanished from his face, had 
given place to impotent rage. He began to rave and curse at the intolerable 
forces which pressed upon him, at all the accidents and hot desires and heedlessness 
that mock the life of man. His little voice rose in that littlke room, and he shook 
his fist, this animalcule of the earth, at all that environed him about, at the 
millions about him, at his past and future and all the insensate vastness of the 
overwhelming city. 


H. G. WELLS. 
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HOUGH one of the main objects which I proposed to myself in visiting 
America was to take note of American feeling towards England as affected 
by the Spanish war, I soon found that, so far as the gathering of 

information by way of question and answer was concerned, I might almost as well 
have stayed at home. A curious diffidence beset me from the first. I shrank 
from recognising that there was any question as to the good feeling between the 
two countries, and still more from seeming to appeal to a non-existent or a 
grudging sense of kinship. It seemed to me tactless and absurd for an Englishman 
to lay any stress on the war as affecting the relations between the two peoples. 
What had England done? Nothing that had cost her a cent or a drop of blood. 
The British people had sympathised with the United States in a war which it felt 
to be, in the last analysis, a part of the necessary police-work of the world ; it had 
applauded in American soldiers and sailors the qualities it was accustomed to 
admire in its own fighting men; and the British Government, giving ready effect 
to the instinct of the people, had, at a critical moment, secured a fair field for 
the United States, and broken up what might have been an embarrassing, though 
scarcely a very formidable, anti-American intrigue on the part of the Continental 
powers. What was there in all this to make any merit of? Nothing whatever. 
It was the simplest matter in the world—we had merely felt and done what came 
natural to us. The really significant fact was that any one in America should 
have been surprised at our attitude, or should have regarded it as more friendly 
than they had every right and reason to expect. In short, I felt an irrational but 
I hope not unnatural disinclination to recognise as matter for question and remark 
a state of feeling which, as it seemed to me, ought to “go without saying.” 
Above all was I careful to avoid the word “ Anglo-Saxon.” I heard it and 
read it with satisfaction, I uttered it never. It is for the American to claim 
his Anglo-Saxon birthright, if he feels so disposed; it is not for the Briton to 
thrust it upon him. To cheapen it, to send it a-begging, were to do it a 
grievous wrong. Besides, the term “ Anglo-Saxon” is inaccurate, and, so to speak, 
provisional. Rightly understood, it covers a great idea ; but if one chooses to take 
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it in a strict ethnological sense, it lends itself to caricature. The truth is, it has 
no strict ethnological sense—it may rather be called an ethnological counter-sense, 
no less in England than in America. It represents a historical and political, not 
an ethnological, concept. The Anglo-Saxon was already an infinitely composite 
personage—Saxon, Scandinavian, Gaul, and Kelt—before he set foot in America ; 
and America merely proves her deep-rooted Anglo-Saxonism in accepting and 
absorbing all sorts of alien and semi-alien race-elements. But when we have to go 
so far behind the face-value of a word to bring it into consonance with obvious 
facts, it is safest to use that word sparingly. 

In brief, I did not wear my Anglo-Saxon heart on my sleeve, or go about 
inviting expressions of gratitude to England for having, like Mr. Gilbert’s House 
of Lords,— 





**Done nothing in particular, 
And done it very well.” 
Yet evidences of a new tone of feeling towards England met me on every hand, 
both in the newspapers and in conversation. The subject which I shrank from 
introducing was frequently introduced by my American acquaintances. It was 
evident that the change of feeling, though far from universal, was real and 
wide-spread. Americans who had recently returned to their native land, after 
passing some years abroad, assured me that they were keenly conscious of it. 
Many of my acquaintances were opposed to the policy which brought about the 
Spanish war, and declared the better mutual understanding between England and 
America to be its one good result. Others adopted the view to which Mr. 
Kipling had given such far-echoing expression, and frankly rejoiced in the sympathy 
with which England regarded America’s determination to “take up the white 
man’s burden.” In the Kipling craze as a whole, after making all deductions, I 
could not but see a symptom of real significance. It was partly a mere literary 
fashion, partly a result of personal and accidental circumstances ; but it also arose 
in no small degree from a novel sense of kinship with the men, and participation 
in the ideals, celebrated by the poet of British Imperialism. 

The change, moreover, extended beyond the book-reading class, wide as that is 
in America. It was to be noted even in the untravelled and unlettered American, 
the man whose spiritual horizon was bounded by his Sunday newspaper, the man 
in the street and on the farm. The events of the past year had taught him— 
and he rubbed his eyes at the realisation—that England was not an “effete 
monarchy,” evilly-disposed towards a Republic as such, and dully resentful of 
bygone humiliations by land and sea, but a brotherly-minded people, remembering 
little (perhaps ‘vo little) of these “old, unhappy, far-off things,” willing to be as 
helpful as the rules of neutrality permitted, and eager to applaud the achievements 
of American arms. 

Millions of people who had hitherto felt no touch of racial sympathy, and had 
been conscious only of a vague historic antipathy, learned with surprise that 
England was in no sense their natural enemy, but rather, among all the nations 
of Europe, their natural friend. Anglophobes, no doubt, were still to be found im 
plenty ; but they could no longer reckon on the instant popular response which, a 
few years ago, would almost certainly have attended any movement of hostility 
towards England. An American publicist, who has perhaps unequalled opportunities 
for keeping his finger on the pulse of national feeling, said to me, “It is only 
three or four years since I heard a Federal judge express an earnest desire for 
war with England, as a means of consolidating the North and South in a great 
common enthusiasm. Of course this was pernicious talk at any time,” he added ; 
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“but it would then have found an echo which it certainly would not find to-day.” 
This puts the international situation in a nutshell, so far as to-day is concerned. 
But what about to-morrow ? 


Il. 


When men spoke to me of the sudden veering of popular sympathy from 
France and Russia, and towards England, I could not help asking, now and again, 
“ When is the reaction coming?” “There is no reaction coming,” I was told with 
some confidence. For my own part, I hope and believe that a permanent advance has 
been made, and that any reaction that may set in will be trifling and temporary. But to 
ensure this result, there is still the most urgent need for the exercise of wisdom and 
moderation on both sides. ‘The misunderstandings of more than a century are not 
to be wiped out in two or three months of popular excitement. What we have 
arrived at is not a complete mutual understanding, but merely the attitude of mind 
which may, in course of time, render such an understanding possible. That, to be 
sure, is half the battle; but the longer and more tedious half is still before us. 

The Englishman who visits America for pleasure, and enjoys the inexhaustible 
hospitality of New York, Boston, and Washington, must be careful not to imagine 
that he gets really in touch with the sentiment of the American nation, His 
circle of acquaintance is almost certain to be composed mainly of people whom 
he, or friends of his, have met in Europe, people of more or less clearly 
remembered British descent, who know England well, have many English 
friends and possibly relatives, and are conscious of a distinct sentimental attach- 
ment to “the Old Country.” They are almost without exception people of 
culture, as well read as he himself in the English classics, ancient and modern. 
They show their Americanism not in that they love English literature less, but 
that they love French literature more. Further, they are an exceedingly polite 
people, and, sensitive themselves on points of national honour, they instinctively 
keep in the background all topics on which a too free interchange of opinions 
might be apt to wound the susceptibilities of their guest. Thus he loses entirely 
his sense of being in a foreign country, because he moves among people most of 
whom have an affection for England almost as deep as his own, while all are 
courteous enough to respect his prejudices. This class is large in actual numbers, 
no doubt, but in proportion to the whole American people it is infinitesimal, and 
would be a mere featherweight in the scale at any moment of crisis. Its voice is 
clearly audible in literature and even in journalism, but at the polls it would be 
as a whisper to the thunder of Niagara. ‘The traveller who has “had a good time ” 
in literary, artistic, university circles in the Eastern cities, has not felt the pulse 
of America, but has merely touched the edge of the fringe of her garment. 

We deceive ourselves if we imagine that there is, or at any rate that there 
was until recently, the slightest sentimental attachment to England in the heart 
of the American people at large. Among the “hyphenated Americans,” as they 
are called—lIrish-Americans, German-Americans, and so forth—it would be folly 
to look for any such feeling. The conciliation of America will never be complete 
until we have achieved the conciliation of Ireland. It is evident, indeed, from 
many symptoms, that Irish-American hostility to England is declining, if not in 
rancour, at any rate in influence. Still, a popular New York paper, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, thinks it worth while to propitiate “The Powerful Race of Ireland ” 
by a leader under that heading, and to this effect :— 


“The Irish race is famous as producing the best fighters and poets among men and 
the most beautiful and most virtuous of women. 
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“Such a reputation should suffice for any nation. 

“ And note that Ireland still is and always will be a NATION. ‘There is no anglomania 
in that fair land, no yearning for reciprocity for the sake of a few dollars, no drinking 
of the Queen’s health first... . 

“Noble patriots, like John Dillon and William O’Brien, fight for them in the House 
of Commons, and they are good fighters everywhere, from the glass-covered room in 
Westminster Abbey (!) to the prize ring, where a Sullivan, of pure Irish blood, forbids 
any man to stand three rounds before him. 

“The English whipped the Irish at the battle of the Boyne—true. But the English 
on that occasion had the good luck to be led by a Dutchman, and the Irish—sorra the 
day—had an English King for a leader. The English King was running fast while 
the Irish were still fighting the Dutchman. 

“ Wellington, of Irish blood, beat Napoleon ; Sheridan, of Irish blood, fought here 
most delightfully. 

“Here’s to the Irish!” 


This spirited performance no doubt represents fairly enough the political 
philosophy of the thousands composing the league-long procession which filed 
stolidly up Fifth Avenue on the day of its appearance. 

But even among unhyphenated Americans—Americans pure and simple—the 
tendency to regard England as an hereditary foe, though sensibly weakened by 
recent events, remains very strong. A good example of this frame of mind and 
habit of speech is afforded by the following passage from an address delivered by 
Judge Van Wyck at the Democratic Club’s Jefferson Dinner in New York on the 
13th of last April. Referring to England, the speaker said :— 


“Let us be influenced by the natural as well as the fixed policy of that nation 
toward us for a century and a half, rather than by their profuse expressions of friendship 
during the Spanish war. England’s policy has been one of sharp rivalry and competition 
with America ; it impelled the Revolution of 1776, fought for business as well as political 
independence ; brought on the war of 1812, waged against the insolent claim of 
England for the right to search our ships of commerce while riding the highways of 
the ocean; caused her to contest every inch of our northern boundary line from ocean 
to ocean; made her encourage our family troubles from 1860 to 1865, for which she 
was compelled to pay us millions and admit her wrong ; and actuated her, in violation 
of the Monroe doctrine, to attempt an unwarrantable encroachment on the territory 
of Venezuela, until ordered by the American Government to halt.” 


Apart from the obvious begging of the question with reference to Venezuela, 
there is nothing in this invective that has not some historical foundation. It is 
the studiously hostile turn of the phraseology that renders the speech significant. 
iverything—even the honourable amends made for the A/adama_ blunder—is 
twisted to England’s reproach. She is “compelled” to do this, and “ ordered ” 
to do that. There is here no hint of good feeling, no trace of international 
amenity, but sheer undisguised hatred and desire to make the worst of things. 
And this address, be it noted, was the speech of the evening at a huge and 
representative gathering of the dominant party in New York municipal politics. 

, I need scarcely adduce further evidence of the fact that Anglophobia is still 
a power in the land, if not the power it once was. But active and aggressive 
Anglophobia is, I think, a less important factor in the situation than the sheer 
indifference to England, with a latent bias towards hostility, which is so widespread 
in America. ‘To the English observer, this indifference is far more disconcerting 
than hatred. The average Briton, one may say with confidence, is not indifferent 
towards America. He may be very ignorant about it, very much prejudiced against 
certain American habits and institutions, very thoughtless and tactless in expressing 
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his prejudices ; but the United States is not, to him, a foreign country, like any 
other, on the same plane with France, Germany, or Russia. But that is precisely 
what England is to millions of Americans—a foreign country like any other. We 
see this even in many travelling Americans; much more is it to be noted in 
multitudes who stay at home. Many Americans seem curiously indifferent even 
to the comfort of being able to speak their own language in England ; probably 
because they have less false shame than the average Englishman in adventuring 
among the pitfalls of a foreign tongue. ‘They—this particular class of travellers, 
I mean—land in England without emotion, visit its shrines without sentiment, and 
pass on to France and Italy with no other feeling than one of relief in escaping 
from the London fog. These travellers, however, are but single spies sent forth 
by vast battalions who never cross the ocean. To them England is a mere name, 
and the name, moreover, of their fathers’ one enemy in war, their own chief rival 
in trade. They have no points of contact with England, such as almost every 
Englishman has with America. We make use every day of American inventions 
and American “notions”: English inventions and “notions,” if they make their 
way to America at all, are not recognised as English. There are few Britishers, 
high or low, that have not friends or relatives settled in America, or have not 
formed pleasant acquaintanceships with Americans on this side. But there are 
innumerable families in America who, even if they be of British descent, have 
lost all vital recollection of the fact; who (as the tide of emigration has not yet 
turned eastwards) have no friends or relatives settled in England; and who, in 
their American homes, are far more apt to come in contact with men of almost 
every other nationality, than with Englishmen. “ But surely English literature,” it 
may be said, “brings England home even to people of this class, and differentiates 
her from France or Germany.” In a measure, doubtless; but I think it will be 
found that the lower strata of the reading public (not in America alone, of course) 
are strangely insensitive to local colour. To people of culture, the bond of 
literature is a very strong one; but the class of which I am speaking is not 
composed of people of culture. They read, it is true, and often greedily; but 
generally, I think, without knowing or greatly caring whether a book is English 
or American, and at all events with no such clear perception of the distinctive 
qualities of English work as could beget in them any imaginative realisation of, 
or affection for, England. Let us make no mistake—in the broad mass of the 
American people no such affection exists. They are simply indifferent to England, 
with, as I have said, a latent bias towards hostility. 

Thus the scale of American feeling towards England, while its gradations are 
of course infinite, may be divided into three main sections. At one end of the 
scale we have the cultured and travelled classes, especially in the Eastern States, 
conscious for the most part of British descent, alive to the historical’ relationship 
between the two countries, valuing highly their birthright in the treasures of 
English literature, knowing, and (not uncritically) understanding England and her 
people, and clinging to a kinship of which, taking one thing with another, they 
have no reason to be ashamed. ‘This class is intellectually influential, but its 
direct weight in politics is small. It is, with shining exceptions, a “mugwump ” 
class. At the other end of the scale we have the hyphenated Americans, who 
have imported or inherited European rancours against England, and _ those 
unhyphenated Americans whose hatred of England is partly a mere plank in a 
political platform, designed to accommodate her hyphenated foemen, partly a result 
of instinctive and traditional chauvinism, reinforced by a (in every sense) partial 
view of Anglo-American history. Finally, between these two extremes, we have the 
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great mass of the American people, who neither love nor hate England, any more 
than they love or hate (say) Italy or Japan, but whose indifference would, until 
recently, have been much more easily deflected on the side of hatred than of 
love. ‘The effect of the Spanish war has been in some measure to alter this bias, 
and to differentiate England, to her advantage, from the other nations of Europe. 


III. 


It is commonly alleged that the anti-English virulence of the ordinary school 
history of the United States is mainly responsible for this bias towards hostility 
in the mind of the average American. Mr. Goldwin Smith, a high authority, has 
contested this theory; and I must admit that, after a good deal of inquiry, I 
have been unable to find the American school historians guilty of any very serious 
injustices to England. Some quite modern histories which I have looked into (yet 
written before the Spanish War) seem to me excellently and most impartially 
done. The older histories are not well written: they are apt to be sensational and 
chauvinistic in tone, and to encourage a somewhat cheap and blusterous order of 
patriotism ; but that they commonly malign character or misrepresent events, I 
cannot discover. ‘They are perhaps a little too much inclined to make “ insolent” 
the inseparable epithet of the British soldier; but there is no reason to doubt 
that in many cases it was amply merited. I have not come across the history in 
which Mr. G. W. Steevens discovered the following passages :— 


“The eyes of the soldiers glared upon the people like hungry bloodhounds. The 
captain waved his sword. The red-coats pointed their guns at the crowd. In a 
moment the flash of their muskets lighted up the street, and eleven New England 
men fell bleeding upon the snow. . . . Blood was streaming upon the snow; and 
though that purple stain melted away in the next day’s sun, it was never forgotten nor 
forgiven by the people... . J A battle took place between a large force of Tories and 
Indians and a hastily organised force of patriotic Americans. The Americans were 
defeated with horrible slaughter, and many of those who were made prisoners were put 
to death by fiendish torture. ... More than six thousand American sailors had been 
seized by British warships and pressed into the hated service of a hated nation.” 


These passages are certainly not judicial or even judicious in tone; but I fancy 
that the book or books from which Mr. Steevens culled them must be quite 
antiquated. In books at present on the educational market I find nothing so 
lurid. What I do find in some is a failure to distinguish between the king’s 
share and the British people’s share in the policy which brought about and carried 
on the Revolutionary War. For instance, in Barnes’s “ Primary History of the 
United States” (undated, but brought down to the end of the Spanish War) we 
read :— 
“ The English people after a time became jealous of the prosperity of the colonists, 
and began to devise plans by which to grasp for themselves a share of the wealth that 
was thus rolling in, ... Indeed, the English people acted from the first as if the colonies 
existed only for the purpose of helping them to make money.” 


George III. and his ministers are not so much as mentioned, and the 
impression conveyed to the ingenuous student is that the whole English nation 
was consciously and deliberately banded together for purposes of sheer 
brigandage. The same history is delightfully chauvinistic in its account of the 
Colonial wars. The British officers are all bunglers and poltroons ; if disasters 
are averted or victories won, it is entirely by the courage and conduct of the 
colonists :— 
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“ When Johnson reached the head of Lake George he met the French, and a fierce 
battle was fought. Success seemed at first to be altogether with the French; but after 
a while Johnson was slightly wounded, when General Lyman, a brave colonial officer, 
took command, and beat the French terribly... . \bercrombie’s defeat was the last of 
the English disasters. The colonists now had arms enough, and were allowed to fight 
in their own way, and a series of brilliant victories followed. . . . By the energy, courage, 
and patriotism of her colonies, England had now-acquired a splendid empire in the 
New World. And while she reaped all the glory of the war and its fruits, it was the 
hardy colonists who had, throughout, borne the brunt of the conflict. ” 


The child who learns his history from Mr. Barnes may not hate England, but 
will certainly despise her. 

Text-books of this type, however, are already obsolescent. A committee of the 
New England History Teachers’ Association published in the ZLducational Review 
for December 1898 a careful survey of no fewer than nineteen school histories of 
the United States, and summed up the results as follows :— . 


“In discussing the causes of the Revolution, text-book writers have sounded pretty 
much the whole scale of motives. England has been pictured, on the one hand, as an 
arbitrary oppressor, and, on the other, as the helpless victim of political environment. 
Under the influence of deeper study and a keener sense of justice, however, the element 
of bitterness, which so often entered into the discussion of this subject, has largely 
disappeared ; and while the treatment of the Revolution in the text-books still leaves 
much to be desired, it is now seldom dogmatic and unsympathetic.” 


The fact remains, however, that we have still to live down our wars with the 
United States, in which there was much that was galling to the just pride of the 
American people, and much, too, that was perhaps over-stimulating to their self- 
esteem. ‘There is no doubt, on the one hand, that we were inclined to adopt a 
supercilious and contemptuous attitude towards the “ rebel colonists” of 1775, the 
new-made nation of 1815; no doubt, on the other hand, that they made a splendid 
fight against us, and taught our superciliousness a salutary lesson. They feel to 
this day the humiliation of having been despised, and the exultation of having put 
their despisers to shame. ‘These wars, which were, until 1861, almost the whole 
military history of the United States, were but episodes in our history, and one of 
them a trifling episode. Therefore, while the average Englishman has not studied 
them sufficiently to realise how much he ought to deplore them, the average 
American has been taught to dwell upon them as the glorious struggles in which 
his nation won its spurs. To the juvenile imagination, battles are always the oases 
in the desert of history, and the schoolboy never fails to take sides fiercely and 
uncompromisingly, exaggerating, with the histrionic instinct of youth, his enthusiasms 
and his hatreds. Thus the insolent Britisher became the Turk’s-head or Guy 
Fawkes, so to speak, of the American boy, the butt of his bellicose humours ; and 
a habit of mind contracted in boyhood is not always to be eradicated by the sober 
reflection of manhood, even in minds capable of sober reflection. The Civil War, 
be it noted, did not depose the insolent Britisher from his bad eminence in the 
schoolboy imagination. The Confederates were, after all, Americans, though 
misguided Americans; and the fostering, the brooding upon, intestine rancours 
was felt by teachers and pupils alike to be impossible. But there is in the juvenile 
mind at any given moment a certain amount of abstract combativeness, let us call 
it, which must find an outlet somewhere. Hatred is a natural function of the 
human mind, just as much as love; and the healthy boy instinctively exercises it 
under the guise of patriotism, without clearly distinguishing the element of sheer 
play and pose in his transports, England’s attitude during the Civil War certainly 
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did nothing to endear her either to the writers or the readers of school histories ; 
and she remained after that struggle, as she had been before, the one great 
historical adversary on whom the abstract combativeness of young America could 
expend itself. How strong this tendency is, or has been, in the American school, 
may be judged from the following anecdote. A boy of unmixed English parentage, 
whose father and mother had settled in America, was educated at the public school 
of his district. On the day when Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message was given to 
the world, he came home from school radiant, and shouted to his parents: 
“Hurrah! We're going to war with England! We've whipped you twice before, 
and we’re going to do it again.” It is clear that at this academy Anglomania 
formed no part of the curriculum; and who can doubt that in myriads of cases 
these schoolboy animosities subsist throughout life, either active, or dormant and 
easily awakened ? 

Let us admit without shrinking that the history of the United States cannot 
be truthfully written in such a way as to ingratiate Great Britain with the youth 
of America. There have been painful episodes between the two nations, in which 
England has, on the whole, acted stupidly, or arrogantly, or both. Nor can we 
shift the whole blame upon George III. or his ministers. They were responsible 
for the actual Revolution; but after the Revolution, down even to the time of 
the Civil War inclusive, the English people, though guiltless in the main of active 
hostility to America, cannot be acquitted of ignorance and indifference. It is not 
in the least to be desired that American history should be written with a pro- 
English bias, and, as I have said, I do not find the anti-English bias, even in 
inferior text-books, so excessive as it is sometimes represented to be. ‘The anti- 
English sentiment of American schools is, as it seems to me, an_ inevitable 
phenomenon of juvenile psychology, under the given conditions; and it is the 
alteration in the actual conditions wrought by recent events, rather than any 
marked change in the tone of the text-books, that may, I think, be trusted to 
soothe the schoolboy’s savage breast. England has now done, what she had 
never done before: shown herself conspicuously friendly to the United States ; 
and another European country has given occasion for spirit-stirring manifestations 
of American prowess. Thus England is deposed for the time, and we may trust 
for ever, from her position as the one traditional arch-enemy. 

But though the errors of commission in American history-books have been 
exaggerated, I cannot but think that a common error of omission is worthy of 
remark and correction. They begin American history too late—with the discovery 
of America—and they do not awaken, as they might, the just pride of race in the 
“unhyphenated” American boy. Long before Columbus set sail from Palos, 
American history was a-making in the shire-moots of Saxon England, at Hastings, 
and Runnymead, and Bannockburn. In all the medieval achievements of 
“ngland, in peace and war,—in her cathedrals, her castles, her universities, in 
Cressy, Poitiers and Agincourt— Americans may without paradox claim their 
ancestral part. Why should the sons of the English who emigrated leave to the 
sons of those who stayed at home the undivided credit of having sent to the 
right-about the Invincible Armada? Nay, it is only the very oldest American 
families that can disclaim all complicity in having, as Lord Auchinleck put it, 
“‘garred kings ken that they had a lith in their necks.” Of course I do not 
mean that the American schoolboy should be taken in detail through British 
history down to the seventeenth century before, so to speak, he crosses the 
Atlantic. But I do suggest that he would be none the worse American for being 
encouraged to set a due value on his rightful share in the achievements of earlier 
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ancestors than those who fought at Trenton or sailed with Decatur. Let him 
realise his birthright in the glories of Britain, and he will perhaps come to take 
a more magnanimous view of her errors and disasters. 


IV. 


Britain has been too forgetful of the past, America, perhaps, too mindful; and 
in the everyday relations of life Britain has often been tactless and unsympathetic, 
America suspicious and supersensitive. There is every prospect, I think, that such 
errors will become, in the future, rarer and ever rarer; and it behoves us, on our 
side, to be careful in guarding against them. We have not hitherto sufficiently 
respected America,—that is the whole story. We have taken no pains to know 
and understand her. We have too often regarded her with a careless and 
supercilious good-feeling, which she has not unnaturally mistaken for ill-feeling, 
and repaid in kind. The events of the past years seem to have brought the 
two countries almost physically closer to each other, and to have made them 
more real, more clearly visible, each to each. America has won the respectful 
consideration of even the most thoughtless and insular among us. She has come 
home to us, so to speak, as a vast and vital factor in the problem of the future. 
Superciliousness towards her is a mere anachronism. 

Many Englishmen, however, are still guilty of a thoughtless captiousness towards 
America, which is none the less galling because it manifests itself in the most 
trifling matters. A friend of my own returned a few years ago from a short tour 
in the United States, declaring that he heartily disliked the country, and would 
never go back again. Inquiry as to the grounds of his dissatisfaction elicited 
no more definite or damning charge than that “they” (a collective pronoun 
presumed to cover the whole American people) hung up his trousers instead of 
folding them—or vice versa, for I am heathen enough not to remember which is 
the orthodox process. Doubtless he had other, and possibly weightier, causes of 
complaint ; but this was the head and front of America’s offending. Another 
Englishman of education and position, being asked why he had never crossed 
the Atlantic, gravely replied that he could not endure to travel in a country 
where you had to black your own boots! Such instances of ignorance and 
pettiness may seem absurdly trivial, but they are quite sufficient to act as 
grits in the machinery of social intercourse. Americans are very fond of citing as 
an example of English manners the legend of a great lady who, at an American 
breakfast, saw her husband declining a dish which was offered to him, and 
called across the table, “Take some, my dear—it isn’t half as nasty as it looks.” 
Three different people have vouched to me for the truth of this anecdote, each 
naming the heroine, and each giving her a different name. True or false, it is 
held in America to be typical; and it would scarcely be so popular as it is unless 
people had suffered a good deal from the tactlessness which it exemplifies. ‘The 
same vice, in a more insidious form, appears in a remark made to me the other day 
by an Englishman of very high intelligence, who had made a long tour in America, 
and was, in the main, far from unsympathetic. ‘What I felt,” he said, “was the 
suburbanism of everything. It was all Clapham or Camberwell on a gigantic 
scale.” Some justice of observation may possibly have lain behind this remark, 
though I certainly failed to recognise it. But in the form of its expression it 
exemplified that illusion of metropolitanism, which is to my mind the veriest 


cockneyism in disguise, and which cannot but strike Americans as either ridiculous 
or offensive. 
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Englishmen who, as individuals, wish to promote, and not impede, an 
international understanding, will do well to take some little thought to avoid 
wounding, even in trifles, the just and inevitable susceptibilities of their 
American acquaintances. Our own national self-esteem is cased in oak and 
triple brass, and we are apt to regard American sensitiveness as a ridiculous foible. 
It is nothing of the sort: it isa psychological necessity, deep-rooted in history and 
social conditions. 

Again there are certain misunderstandings which Englishmen, not as individual 
human beings, but as citizens of the British Empire, ought carefully to guard 
against. Let us beware of speaking or thinking as though friendship for England 
involved, on the part of America, any acceptance of English political ideas or 
imitation of English methods. In especial, let us carefully guard against the idea 
that an Anglo-American understanding, however cordial, implies the adoption of 
an “expansionist” policy by the United States, or must necessarily strengthen the 
hands of the “expansionist” party. If America chooses to “take up the white 
man’s burden” in the Kiplingesque sense, it would ill become England to object ; 
but her doing so is by no means a condition of England’s sympathy. It might 
seem, indeed, that she had plenty of “ white man’s burden” to shoulder within her 
own continental boundaries; but that is a matter which she is entirely competent 
to determine for herself. 

Most of all must we beware of anything that can encourage an impression, 
already too prevalent in America, that we find the “white man’s burden” too 
heavy for us, and are anxious to share it with the United States. This suspicion 
is very generally felt and very openly expressed. ‘Take, for instance, this paragraph 
from an editorial in one of the leading Chicago papers :— 


“Tt would be a strange thing to see continental Europe take up arms against Great 
Britain alone. . . . That it is a very reasonable possibility, however, is generally 
recognised in Europe, and it was doubtless a knowledge of this fact that induced Great 
Britain to make such unusual exertions to ally itself with the United States.” 


Here, again, is another journalistic straw floating on the same stream :— 


“Referring to the fact that English and American officers had fallen side by side 
in Samoa while promoting commercial interests, Lord [Charles] Beresford expressed 
the hope that the two nations would ‘always be found working and fighting in unison.’ 
This might keep us pretty busy, your lordship.” 


In a rather low-class farce which I saw in a Chicago theatre, two men 
wandered through the action, with the charming irrelevance characteristic of 
American popular drama, attired, one as John Bull, the other as Brother Jonathan. 
There came a point in the action where some one had to be kicked out of the 
house. “You do it, Jonathan,” said John Bull; whereupon Jonathan retorted : 
“IT know your game; you want me to do your fighting for you; but Z don’t do 
it! See?” These are ridiculous trifles, no doubt, but they might be indefinitely 
multiplied ; and they show the set of a certain current in American feeling. Let 
us beware of lending added strength to this current by any appearance of self- 
interested eagerness in our advances towards America. 

One thing we cannot too clearly realise, and that is that the true American 
clings above everything to his Americanism. The status of an American citizen 
is to him the proudest on earth, and that although he may clearly enough 
recognise the abuses of American political life, and the dangers which the 
Republic has to encounter. This feeling (which is not to be confounded with 
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an ignorant chauvinism, though in some cases it may take that form) is the 
fundamental feeling of the whole nation; and no emotion which threatened to 
encroach upon it, or compete with it in any way, would have the least chance of 
taking a permanent place in the American mind. The feeling which, as one may 
reasonably hope, is now growing up between the two nations, must be based on 
the mutual admission of absolute independence and equality. The relation is new 
to history, and must beget a new emotion. Strong as is the bond of mutual 
interest, it must have a large idealism to reinforce it—a sentiment (shall we say ?) 
of mutual admiration—if the English-speaking peoples are to play the great part 
in the drama of the future which Destiny seems to be urging upon them. In 
order to stand together in perfect freedom and dignity, it is essential that each 
of the brother-nations should be incontestably able to stand alone. If we want 
to cement the Anglo-American understanding, the first thing we have to do is to 
cement the British Empire. 

There is no more typical, and probably no more widely respected American at 
the present moment than Governor Roosevelt, of New York. Even those who 
dissent from his “ strenuous” ideal and his expansionist opinions, admit him to 
be a model of political integrity and public spirit. In an article on “The Monroe 
Doctrine,” published in 1896, Mr. Roosevelt wrote as follows :— 


“No English colony now stands on a footing of genuine equality with the parent State. 
As long as the Canadian remains a colonist, he remains in a position which is distinctly 
inferior to that of his cousins, both in England and in the United States. The 
Englishman at bottom looks down on the Canadian, as he does on any one who admits 
his inferiority, and quite properly too. The American, on the other hand, with equal 
propriety, regards the Canadian with the good-natured condescension always felt by 
the freeman for the man who is not free. A funny instance of the English attitude 
towards Canada was shown after Lord Dunraven’s inglorious fiasco last September, 
when the Canadian yachtsman Rose challenged for the America Cup. The English 
journals repudiated him on the express ground that a Canadian was not an Englishman, 
and not entitled to the privileges of an Englishman. In their comments, many of them 
showed a dislike for Americans which almost rose to hatred. The feeling they displayed 
for Canadians was not one of dislike. It was one of contempt.” 


There are several contestable points in this statement, and I quote it, though it 
is but three years old, as a historical rather than a contemporary utterance. At 
the same time it expresses an almost universal American point of view, and 
indicates errors to be corrected, dangers to be avoided. It is absurd, of course, 
that the American should look down upon the Canadian as a “man who is not 
free”; but every shadow of an excuse for such an attitude ought to be removed, 
and the citizen of the British Empire ought to have as clearly defined a status as 
the citizen of the American Republic. 

“ven if such unpleasant incidents should recur as those to which Mr. Roosevelt 
alludes, we may trust with tolerable confidence that he would now find no 
“hatred” for America, or “contempt ” for Canada, in the tone of the British press. 
The years which have passed since 1896 have not only created a new feeling 
between England and America, but have drawn the Empire together. In this 
respect—in every respect—much remains to be done. But at least we can say 
with assurance that a good beginning has been made towards that consolidation of 
the English-speaking countries on which the well-being of the world so largely 
depends, 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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THE ROBBER AND THE BURGLAR. 


HERE was snow that day: it was jolly. And we cleared it off the path. 
A man to do it is sixpence at least, and you should always save when 
you can. A penny saved is a penny earned. And then we thought it 
would be nice to clear it off the top of the portico, where it lies so thick, and 
the edges as if they had been cut with a knife. And just as we had got out of 
the landing-window on to the portico, the Water Rates came up the path with his 
book that he tears the thing out of that says how much you have got to pay, 
and the little ink-bottle hung on to his buttonhole, in case you should pay him. 
The Water Rates is a sensible man, and knows it is always well to be prepared, 
whatever happens. Alice said afterwards that she rather liked the Water Rates, 
really, and Noel said he had a face like a good uncle, or the man who rewards 
the honest boy for restoring the purse ; but we did not think about these things at 
the time, and as the Water Rates came up the steps we shovelled down a great 
square slab of snow like an avalanche—and it fell right on his head. Two of us 
thought of it at the same moment, so it was a large avalanche. And when the 
Water Rates had shaken himself, he rang the bell. It was Saturday, and father 
was at home. We know now that it is very wrong and ungentlemanly to shovel 
snow off porticoes on to the Water Rates, or any other person, and we hope he 
did not catch a cold, and we are very sorry. We apologised to the Water Rates 
when father told us to. We were all sent to bed for it. 

We all deserved the punishment, because the others would have shovelled down 
snow just as we did if they’d thought of it—only they are not so quick at thinking 
of things as we are. And even quite wrong things sometimes lead to adventures ; 
as every one knows who has ever read about pirates or highwaymen. 

Eliza hates us to be sent to bed early, because it means her having to bring 
tea up, and it means lighting the fire in Noel’s room ever so much earlier than 
usual. He had to have a fire because he had a cold. But this particular day we 
got Eliza into a good temper by giving her a horrid brooch with pretending 
amethysts in it, that an aunt gave to Alice, so Eliza brought up an extra scuttle 
of coals; and when the greengrocer came with the potatoes (he is always late on 
Saturdays) she got some chestnuts from him. So that when father went out after 
his dinner, there was a jolly fire in Noel’s room, and we were able to go in and 
be Red Indians in blankets most comfortably. Eliza had gone out; she says she 
gets things cheaper on Saturday nights. She has a great friend, who sells fish at 
a shop, and he lets her have herrings for less than half the natural price. 

So we were all alone in the house; Pincher was out with Eliza, and we 
talked about robbers. And Dora thought it would be a dreadful trade, but 
Dicky said: “I think it would be very interesting. And you would only rob 
rich people, and be very generous to the poor and needy, like Claude Duval.” 

Dora said: “It is wrong to be a robber.” 

“Ves,” said Alice; “you would never know a happy hour. ‘Think of trying to 
sleep with the stolen jewels under your bed, and remembering all the quantities 
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of policemen and de- 
tectives that there are 
in the world!” 

“There are ways 
of being robbers that 
are not wrong,” said 
Noel: “if you can 
rob a robber it is a 
right act.” 

“ But you can’t,” 
said Dora; ‘‘he is too 
clever —and_ besides, 
it’s wrong anyway.” 

ees, yOu: Can, 
and it isn’t; and mur- 
dering him with boiling 
oil is a right act too, 
so there!” said Noel. 
“What about Ali 
Baba? Now then!” 
And we felt it was a 
score for Noel. 

“ What would you 
do if there was a 
robber ?” said Alice. 

H. O. said he 
would kill him with 
boiling oil; but Alice 
explained that she 
meant a real robber 
—now—this minute— 
. a nageabemaliagin , in the house. 

We know now gested Cakes to shovel Oswald and Dicky 

did not say ; but Noel 

said he thought it would only be fair to ask the robber quite politely and quietly 
to go away, and then if he didn’t you could deal with him. 

Now, what I am going to tell you is a very strange and wonderful thing, and 
I hope you will be able to believe it. I should not, if a boy told me, unless I 
knew him to be a man of honour, and perhaps not then unless he took his 
affidavit. But it is true, all the same, and it only shows that the days of romance 
and daring deeds are not yet at an end. 

Alice was just asking Noel 4ow he would deal with the robber who wouldn’t go 
if he was asked, when we heard a noise downstairs—quite a plain noise—not the 
kind of noise you fancy you hear. It was like somebody moving a chair. We held 
our breath and listened—and then came another noise, like some one poking 
a fire. Now, you remember there was no one /o poke a fire or move a chair 
downstairs, because Eliza and father were both out. ‘They could not have come 
in without our hearing them, because the front door is as hard to shut as the 
back one, and whichever you go in by, you have to give a slam that you can hear 
all down the street. 

H. O., and Alice, and Dora, caught hold of each other’s blankets and looked 
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at Dicky and Oswald, and every one was quite pale. And Noel whispered: “It’s 
ghosts, I know it is”—and then we listened again, but there was no more noise. 

Presently Dora said in a whisper: ‘‘ Whatever shall we do? Oh, whatever 
shall we do—what sha/7 we do?” And she kept on saying it till we had to tell 
her to shut up. 

Gentle reader, have you ever been playing Red Indians in blankets round a 
fire in a house where you thought there was no one but you—and then suddenly 
heard a noise. like a chair, and a fire being poked, downstairs? Unless you have 
you will not be able to imagine at all what it feels like. It was not like in 
books: our hair did not stand on end at all—and we never said “ Hist!” once, 
but our feet got very cold, though we were in blankets by the fire—-and the 
insides of Oswald’s hands got hot and wet, and his nose was cold like a dog’s, 
and his ears were burning. 

The girls said afterwards that they shivered with terror, and their teeth 
chattered, but we did not see this. 

“Shall we open the window and call police?” said Dora; and then Oswald 
suddenly thought of something, and he breathed more freely, and he said: 

“T know it’s not ghosts, and I don’t believe it’s robbers. I expect it’s a stray 
cat got in when the coals came this afternoon, and she’s been hiding in the 
cellar, and now she’s moving about. Let’s go down and see.” 

The girls wouldn’t, of course; but I could see that they breathed more freely 
too. But Dicky said, “All right: I will, if you will.” 

H. O. said, “Do you think it’s veal/y a cat?” So we said he had better 
stay with the girls. And of course after that we had to let him and Alice both 
come. Dora said if we took Noel down with his cold, she would scream “ Fire” and 
“ Murder,” and she didn’t mind if the whole street heard. 

So Noel agreed to be getting his clothes on, and the rest of us said we would 
go down and look for the cat. 

Now, Oswald sazd that about the cat, and it made it easier to go down, but in 
his inside he did not feel at all sure that it might not be robbers after all. Of 
course, we had often talked about robbers before—but it is very different when 
you sit in a room and listen, and listen, and listen ; and Oswald felt somehow 
that it would be easier to go down and see what it was, than to wait, and listen, 
and wait, and wait, and listen, and wait, and then perhaps to hear it, whatever it was, 
come creeping slowly up the stairs with the stairs creaking towards the room where 
we were, with the door open in case of Eliza coming back suddenly, and all dark on 
the landings. And then it would have been just as bad, and it would have lasted 
longer, and you would have known you were a coward besides. Dicky says he 
felt all these same things. Many people would say we were young heroes to go 
down as we did—so I have tried to explain, because no young hero wishes to 
have more credit than he deserves. 

The landing gas was turned down low, just a blue bead, and we four went out very 
softly, wrapped in our blankets—and we stood on the top of the stairs a good long 
time before we began to go down. And we listened and listened till our ears buzzed. 

And Oswald whispered to Dicky, and Dicky went back into our room and 
fetched the large toy pistol that is a foot long, and that has the trigger broken ; 
and I took it because I am the eldest—and I don’t think either of us thought it 
was the cat now. But Alice and H. O. did. Dicky got the poker out of Noel’s 
room, and told Dora it was to settle the cat with when we caught her. 

Then Oswald whispered : “ Let’s play at burglars ; Dicky andI are armed to the 
teeth, we will go first. You keep a flight behind us, and be a reinforcement if 
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we are attacked. Or you can retreat and defend the women and children in the 
fortress, if you’d rather.” 

But they said they would be a reinforcement. 

Oswald’s teeth chattered a little when he spoke. It was not with anything else 
except cold. 

So Dicky and Oswald crept down, and when we got to the bottom of the 
stairs we saw father’s study door just ajar, and the crack of light. And Oswald 
was so pleased to see the light—knowing that burglars prefer the dark, or at any 
rate the dark lantern—that he felt really sure it was the cat after all, and then he 
thought it would be fun to make the others upstairs think it was really a robber. 
So he cocked the pistol—you can cock it, but it doesn’t go off—and he said, “ Come 
on, Dick!” and he rushed at the study door and burst into the room, crying: 
“Surrender! you are discovered; surrender, or I fire! Throw up your hands!” 

And, as he finished saying it, he saw before him, standing on the study 
hearthrug, a Real Robber. ‘There was no mistake about it : Oswald was sure it was 
a robber, because it had a screwdriver in its hands, and was standing near the 
cupboard door that H. O. broke the lock off, and there were gimlets and screws 
and things on the floor. There is nothing in that cupboard but old ledgers and 
magazines and the tool chest, but of course a robber could not know that beforehand. 

When Oswald saw that there really was a robber, and that he was so _ heavily 
armed with the screwdriver, he did not feel comfortable. But he kept the pistol 
pointed at the robber, and—you will hardly believe it, but it is true—the robber 
threw down the screwdriver clattering on the other tools, and he dd throw up his 
hands, and he said: 

“T surrender: don’t shoot me! How many of you are there?” 

So Dicky said: “ You are outnumbered. Are you armed?” 

And the robber said: “ No, not in the least.” 

And Oswald said, still pointing the pistol, and feeling very strong and brave, and 
as if he was in a book: “Turn out your pockets.” 

The robber did, and while he turned them out we looked at him. He was of 
the middle height, and clad in a black frock-coat and grey trousers. His boots 
were a little gone at the sides, and his cuffs were a bit frayed, but otherwise he 
was of gentlemanly demeanour. He had a thin wrinkled face, big light eyes that 
sparkled, and then looked soft very queerly, and a short beard. In his youth it 
must have been of a fair golden colour, but now it was tinged with grey. Oswald 
was sorry for him, especially when we saw that one of his pockets had a large 
hole in it, and that he had nothing in his pockets but letters and string and 
a matchbox, and a pipe and a handkerchief and a thin tobacco pouch and two 
pennies. We made him put all the things on the table, and then he said: 

“Well, you’ve caught me: what are you going to do with me? Police?” 

Alice and H. O. had come down to be reinforcements, when they heard a 
shout ; and when Alice saw that it was a Real Robber, and that he had surrendered, 
she clapped her hands and said, “ Bravo, boys!” and so did H. O. And now she 
said, “If he gives his word of honour not to escape, I shouldn’t call the police: 
it seems a pity. Wait till father comes home.” 

The robber agreed to this, and gave his word of honour, and asked if he might 
put on a pipe; and we said yes, and he sat in father’s armchair and warmed his boots, 
which steamed, and I sent H. O. and Alice to put on some clothes and tell the 
others, and bring down Dicky’s and my knickerbockers, and the rest of the chestnuts. 

And they all came, and we sat round the fire, and it was jolly. The robber 
was very friendly, and talked to us a great deal. 
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“«* Surrender, or I fire!’”’ 


“T wasn’t always in this low way of business,” he said, when Alice said 
something about the things he had turned out of his pockets. “It’s a great 
come-down to a man like me. But, if I must be caught, it’s something to be 
caught by brave young heroes like you. My stars! how you did bolt into the 
room! ‘Surrender, and up with your hands!’ You might have been born and bred 
to the thief-catching.” 

Oswald is sorry if it was mean, but he could not own up just then that he 
did not think there was any one in the library when he did that brave if rash act. 
He has told since. 

“And what made you think there was any one in the house?” the robber 
asked, when he had thrown his head back and laughed for quite half a minute. 

So we told him. And he applauded our valour, and Alice and H. O. explained 
that they would have said “ Surrender!” too, only they were reinforcements. 

The robber ate some of the chestnuts—and we sat and wondered when father 
would come home, and what he would say to us for our intrepid conduct. And 
the robber told us of all the things he had done before ,he began to break into 
houses. ' 

Dicky picked up the tools from the floor, and suddenly he said: ‘“ Why, this 
is father’s screwdriver and his gimlets and all! Well, I do call it jolly cheek to 
pick a man’s locks with his own tools!” 

“True, true,” said the robber: “it is cheek, of the jolliest! But you see 
I’ve come down in the world. I was a highway robber once, but horses are so 
expensive to hire—five shillings an hour, you know—and I couldn’t afford to keep 
them. The highwayman industry isn’t what it was.” 


“What about a bike ?” said H. O. 
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But the robber thought bicycles were low—and besides you couldn’t go across 
country with them when occasion arose, as you could with a trusty steed. And 
he talked of highwaymen as if he knew just how we liked hearing it. 

Then he told us how he had been a pirate captain—and how he had sailed 
over waves mountains high, and gained rich prizes—and how he did begin to 
think that here he had found a profession to his mind. 

“T don’t say there are no ups and downs in it,” he said, “especially in stormy 
weather. But what a trade! And a sword at your side, and the Jolly Roger 
flying, and a prize in sight. And all the black mouths of your guns pointed at 
the laden trader—and the wind in your favour, and your trusty crew ready to live 
and die for you! Oh—but it’s a grand life!” 

I did feel so sorry for him. He used such nice words, and he had a 
gentleman’s voice. 

“T’m sure you weren’t brought up to be a pirate,” said Dora. She had 
dressed even to her collar—and made Noel do it too—but the rest of us were in 
blankets with just a few odd things put on anyhow underneath. 

The robber frowned and sighed. 

“No,” he said, “I was brought up to the law. I was at Balliol, bless your 
hearts—and that’s true anyway.” He sighed again, and looked hard at the fire. 

“That was my father’s college,” H. O. was beginning; but Dicky said, “ Why 
did you leave off being a pirate ?” 

“A pirate?” he said, as if he had not been thinking of such things. ‘ Oh, 
yes; why I gave it up was because—because I could not get over the dreadful 
sea-sickness.” 

“ Nelson was sea-sick,” said Oswald. 

“Ah!” said the robber; “but I hadn’t his luck or his pluck, or something. 
He stuck to it, and won ‘Trafalgar, didn’t he? ‘Kiss me, Hardy’—and all that, eh ? 
Z couldn't stick to it—I had to resign. And nobody kissed me.” 

I saw by his understanding about Nelson that he was really a man who had 
been to a good school as well as to Balliol. 

Then we asked him, “ And what did you do then?” 

And Alice asked if he was ever a coiner, and we told him how we had thought 
we'd caught the desperate gang next door, and he was very much interested and 
said he was glad he had never taken to coining. “The coins are so ugly now- 
a-days,” he said, “no one could really find any pleasure in making them. _ Besides, 
it’s a hole-and-corner business at the best, isn’t it? and it must be a very thirsty 
one—with the hot metal and furnaces and things.” And again he looked at the fire. 

Oswald forgot for a minute that the speaker was a robber, and asked him if 
he wouldn’t have a drink. Oswald has heard father do this to his friends, so he 
knows it is the right thing. The robber said he didn’t mind if he did. And 
that is right too. 

And Dora went and got a bottle of father’s ale—the Light Sparkling Family— 
and a glass, and we gave it to the robber. Dora said she would be responsible. 

Then when he had had a drink he told us about bandits, but he said it was 
so bad in wet weather. Bandits’ caves were hardly ever properly weather-tight. 
And bush-ranging was the same. 








“As a matter of fact,” he said, “1 was bush-ranging this afternoon, among 
the furze-bushes on the Heath, but I had no luck. I stopped the Lord Mayor in 
his gilt coach, with all his footmen in plush and gold lace, smart as cockatoos, 
But it was no go. The Lord Mayor hadn’t a penny in his pockets. One of the 
footmen had six new pennies: the Lord Mayor always pays his servants’ wages in 
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new pennies. I spent fourpence of that in bread and cheese, that on the table’s 
the tuppence. Ah, it’s a poor trade!” And then he filled his pipe again. 

We had turned out the gas, so that father should have a jolly good surprise 
when he did come home, and we sat and talked as pleasant as could be. I never 
liked a new man better than I liked that robber. And I felt so sorry for him. 
He told us he had been a war-correspondent and an editor, in happier days. 

And quite suddenly, just as we were telling him about Lord Tottenham and our 
being highwaymen ourselves, he put up his hand and said “ Shish!” and we were 
quiet and listened. 

There was a scrape, scrape, scraping noise ; it came from downstairs. 

“They’re filing something,” whispered the robber: “ here—shut up, give me that 
pistol, and the poker. ‘There ¢s a burglar now, and no mistake.” 

“It’s only a toy one, and it won't go off,” I said, “but you can cock it.” 

Then we heard a snap. 

“There goes the window bar,” said the robber softly. “ Jove! what an adventure! 
You kids stay here: I’ll tackle it.” 

But Dicky and I said we should come. So he let us go as far as the bottom 
of the kitchen stairs, and we took the tongs and shovel with us. ‘There was a 
light in the kitchen—a very little light. It is curious we never thought, any of 
us, that this might be a plant of our robber’s to get away. We never thought of 
doubting his word of honour. And we were right. 

That noble robber dashed the kitchen door open, and rushed in with the big 
toy pistol in one hand and the poker in the other, shouting out just like Oswald 
had done: “Surrender! You are discovered! Surrender, or I'll fire. Throw up 
your hands!” And Dicky and I rattled the tongs and shovel so that he might 
know there were more of us, all bristling with arms. 

And we heard a husky voice in the kitchen saying: “ All right, governor! Stow 
that scent-sprinkler. I'll give in. Blowed if I ain’t pretty well sick of the job 
anyway.” 

Then we went in. Our robber was standing in the grandest manner, with his 
legs very wide apart, and the pistol pointed at the cowering burglar. He was a 
large man who did not mean to have a beard, I think, but he had got some of 
one, and a red comforter, and a fur cap, and his face was red and his voice was 
thick. How different from our own robber! ‘The burglar had a dark lantern, and 
he was standing by the plate-basket. When we had lit the gas we all thought he 
was very like what a burglar ought to be. He did not look as if he could 
ever have been a pirate or a highwayman, or anything really dashing or. noble, 
and he scowled and shuffled his feet and said: “ Well, go on—why don’t yer fetch 
the p’leece ?” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” said our robber, rubbing his chin. ‘“ Oswald, 
why don’t we fetch the police ? ” 

It is not every robber that I would stand Christian names from, I can tell you; 
but just then I didn’t think of that. I said: “Do you mean I’m to fetch one?” 

Our robber looked at the burglar and said nothing. 

Then the burglar began to speak very fast, and to look different ways with 
his hard, shiny little eyes. 

“Look’ee ‘ere, governor,” he said, “I was stony broke, so help me, I was. 
And blessed if I’ve nicked a stiver off your little lot. You know yourself there ain’t 
much to tempt a bloke,”—he shook the plate-basket as if he was angry with it, and 
the yellowy spoons and forks rattled. “I was just a-looking through this ’ere 
when you come. Let me off, sir. Come now, I’ve got kids of my own at home, 
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strike me if I ain’t—same as yours—I’ve got a nipper just about ’is size, and 
what'll come of them if I’m lagged? I ain’t been in it long, sir, and I ain’t 
‘andy at it.” 

“No,” said our robber; “ you certainly are not.” 

Alice and the others had come down by now to see what was happening. 
Alice told me afterwards they thought it really was the cat this time. ¥ 

“No, I ain’t ’andy, as you say, sir, and if you let me off this once I'll chuck 
the whole blooming bizz ; take my civvy I will. Don’t be hard on a cove, mister, 





“*You know yourself there ain't much to tempt a bloke.’" 


think of the missus and the kids. I’ve got one just the cut of little missy there— 
bless ’er pretty ’eart.” 

“Your family certainly fits your circumstances very nicely,” said our robber. 

Then Alice said: “Oh, do let him go! If he’s got a little girl like me, 
whatever will she do? Suppose it was father!” 

“T don’t think he’s got a little girl like you, my dear,” said our robber, “and 
I think he'll be safer under lock and key.” 

“You ask yer father to let me go, miss,” said the burglar; “’e won’t ’ave the 
‘art to refuse you.” 
“Tf I do,” said Alice, “will you promise never to come back ?” 
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“Not me, miss,” the burglar said very earnestly, and he looked at the plate- 
basket again, as if that alone would be enough to keep him away. 

“And will you be good and not rob any more?” said Alice. 

“T’ll turn over a noo leaf, miss, so help me.” 

Then Alice said: “Oh, do let him go! I’m sure he'll be good.” 

But our robber said no, it wouldn’t be right; we must wait till father came 
home. 

Then H.O. said, very suddenly and plainly: “I don’t think it’s at all fair, when 
you're a robber yourself.” 

The minute he’d said it the burglar said, “ Kidded, by gum !”—and then our 
robber made a step towards him to catch hold of him, and before you had time 
to think “ Hullo!” the burglar knocked the pistol up with one hand and knocked 
our robber down with the other, and was off out of the window like a shot, 
though Oswald and Dicky did try to stop him by holding on to his legs. 

And that burglar had the cheek to put his head in at the window and say, 
“T’'ll give yer love to the kids and the missis”—and he was off like winking, and 
there were Alice and Dora trying to pick up our robber, and asking him whether 
he was hurt, and where. He wasn’t hurt at all, except a lump at the back of 
his head. And he got up, and we dusted the kitchen floor off him. Eliza is a 
dirty girl. 

Then he said: “ Let’s put up the shutters. It never rains but it pours. Now 
you’ve had two burglars I daresay you'll have twenty.” So we put up the shutters 
which Eliza has strict orders to do before she goes out, only she never does; and 
we went back to father’s study, and the robber said, “What a night we are 
having !”—and put his boots back in the fender, and then we all talked at once. 
It was the most wonderful adventure we ever had, though it wasn’t treasure-seeking 
—at least not ours. I suppose it was the burglar’s treasure-seeking, but he didn’t 
get much—and our robber said he didn’t believe a word about those kids that 
were so like Alice and me. 

And then there was the click of the gate, and we said, ‘“ Here’s father,” and 
the robber said, “ And now for the police.” 

Then we all jumped up. We did like him so much, and it seemed so unfair 
that he should be sent to prison, and the horrid, lumping, big burglar not. 

And Alice said, ““Oh zo—run! Dicky will let you out at the back door. Oh, 
do go—go now!” 

And we all said, “Yes, go,” and pulled him towards the door, and gave him 
his hat and stick and the things out of his pockets. 

But father’s latchkey was in the door, and it was too late. 

Father came in quickly, purring with the cold, and began to say, “It’s all 
right, Foulkes ; I’ve got . . .” and then he stopped short and stared at us. Then 
he said, in the voice we all hate, “ Children, what is the meaning of all this?” 

And for a minute nobody spoke. 

Then my father said, ‘‘ Foulkes, I must really apologise for these very 
naughty——” 

And then our robber rubbed his hands and laughed, ‘and cried out: “ You’re 
mistaken, my dear sir; I’m not Foulkes; I’m a robber, captured by these young 
people in the most gallant manner. ‘ Hands up, surrender, or I fire,’ and all the 
rest of it. My word, Bastable, but you’ve got some kids worth having. I wish 
my Denny had their pluck.” 

Then we began to understand, and it was like being knocked down—it was ‘so 
sudden. And our robber told us that he wasn’t a robber after all. He was only 
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an old college friend of my father’s, and he had come after dinner, when father 
was just trying to mend the lock H. O. had broken, to ask father to get him a 
letter to a doctor about his little boy Denny, who was ill. And father had gone 
over the Heath to Vanbrugh Park to see some rich people he knows and get the 
letter. And he had left Mr. Foulkes to wait till he came back, because it was 
important to know at once whether father could get the letter, and if he couldn't 
Mr. Foulkes would have had to try some one else directly. 

We were dumb with amazement. 

Our robber told my father about the other burglar, and said he was sorry he’d 
let him escape; but my father said, “ Oh, it’s all right: poor beggar; if he really 
had kids at home: you never can tell—forgive us our debts, don’t you know? 
But tell me about the first business: it must have been moderately entertaining.” 

Then our robber told my father how I had rushed into the room with a pistol, 
crying out... But you know all about that. And he laid it on so thick and 
fat about plucky young ’uns, and chips of old blocks, and things like that, that I 
felt I was purple with shame, even under the blanket. So I swallowed that thing 
that tries to prevent you speaking when you ought to, and I said: “Look here, 
father, I didn’t really think there was any one in the study. We thought it was 
a cat-at first, and then I thought there was no one there, and I was just larking. 
And when I said Surrender, and all that, it was just the game, don’t you know?” 

Then our robber said, “ Yes, old chap ; but when you found there really was 
some one there, you dropped the pistol and bunked, didn’t you, eh?” 

And I said, “No: I thought, ‘Hullo! here’s a robber. Well, it’s all up, I 
suppose, but I may as well hold on and see what happens.’” 

And I was glad I’d owned up, for father slapped me on the back, and said I 
was a young brick, and our robber said I was no funk anyway, and though I got 
very hot under the blanket I liked it, and I explained that the others would have 
done the same if they had thought of it. 

Then father got up some more beer, and laughed about Dora’s responsibility ; 
and he got out a box of figs he had bought for us, only he hadn’t given it us 
because of the Water Rates; and Eliza came in and brought up the bread and 
cheese, and what there was left of the neck of mutton, and we had a feast—like 
a picnic—all sitting anywhere, and eating with our fingers. It was prime. We 
sat up till past twelve o’clock, and I never felt so pleased to think I was not 
born a girl. It was hard on the others: they would have done just the same if 
they’d thought of it. But it does make you feel jolly when your pater says you’re 
a young brick. 

When Mr. Foulkes was going, he said to Alice: “ Goodbye, Hardy.” 

And Alice understood, of course, and kissed him as hard as she could. And 
she said: “I wanted to, when you said no one kissed you when you left off 
being a pirate captain.” 

And he said: “I know you did, my dear.” 

And Dora kissed him too, and said: “I suppose none of these tales were 
true_? ” 

And our robber just said: “I tried to play the part properly, my dear.” 

And he jolly well did play it, and no mistake. We have often seen him since, 
and his boy Denny, and his girl Daisy; but that is another story, as good old 
Kipling says. 

And if any of you kids who read this ever had two such adventures in one 
night you can just write and tell me: that’s all. 





E. NEsBIT. 
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IN PARLIAMENT. 


V.—SOME MORE CHARACTERS OF THE COMMONS. 


N the Parliamentary 
session of 1899 there 
has been little oppor- 

tunity for the making of a 
reputation by the young 
Parliamentary hand, or the 
enhancing of one by the old. 
In one respect Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has added to his 
repute for debating skill, by 
his tactful guidance of the 
London Government Bill 
through the Commons; and 
Mr. St. John Brodrick, the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (in succession to Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston), and 
Mr. George Wyndham, his 
successor as Under-Secretary 
for War, have made a distinct 
advance in the estimation of 
the House of Commons. On 
the Opposition side there has 
been a little more animation : 
the leadership of Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman _ has 
been on the whole a success ; 
late in the session, the dormant 
faculties of criticism of the 
Liberals and Radicals were 
to some extent reawakened, 
and they were undoubtedly 
stimulated by the influence 








LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
“An Admiral with the spirits of a middy.” 





SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


“A man of tireless industry.” 
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reputation by any means; he is as original 
and he will be heard of a good deal yet. 


of some by-election successes and the 
activity of the new chief Liberal whip, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who applied 
himself to the task of reorganising the 
Opposition forces with unobtrusiveness 
and zeal—joint qualities that are as 
indispensable to the successful whip as 
they arerare. Apart from these leaders 
of the opposing forces, there have been 
a good many private members in the 
public eye during the session: some 
of these I have already enumerated ; 
some others are here described. 





One of the most conspicuous 
figures of the past two sessions in 
Parliament is LorD CHARLES BERES- 
FORD. It may be a puzzle to some 
people what an active, breezy, Navy 
man like Lord Charles wants in 
Parliament at all, but not to those 
who know him. He is not a man 
with a mission, but his fate it is to 
be a type and an exemplar to the 
youth of British and Irish blood the 
world over. His third term of 
Parliamentary life finds him still the 
hearty, robust, high-spirited sailor that 
he was thirty years ago; he is an 
Admiral with the spirits of a middy, 
and an Imperialist who never forgets 
that he is an Irishman. What he 
thinks he says, and it is this quality 
that above all others contributed to 
delay his advancement in the service 
which he loves so well, until he 
attained it by sheer effluxion of time. 
In the Navy, as in the House of 
Commons, plain speaking is an in- 
convenience to the powers that be; 
but Lord Charles Beresford can’t help 
it. When he was returned by the 
people of York there were apprehen- 


sions as to what would happen to the First Lord of the Admiralty when Lord 
Charles proceeded to expose the weakness of the Navy. But there was no need 
for nervous fear. The criticism of the member for York has been a_ negligible 
quantity ; he has found a new and successful field of research in the exploration 
of the commercial possibilities of China, 
spoken to some purpose. Lord Charles has 


concerning which he has been _plain- 
not got to the end of his Parliamentary 
and daring in debate as in diplomacy, 
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In his search for a definition of the Government policy in China, Lord Charles 
Beresford has had an able ally on the other side of the House in Sir CHARLES 
Ditke. The right honourable baronet has, indeed, a much better idea of what is 
wanted for the development of British interests in China than the leaders of the regular 
Opposition. The Opposition, curiously enough, has no policy concerning foreign 
affairs: Sir Charles Dilke has; and, though he sits below the gangway, he, as 


often as not, gives the cue to those 
above it; the exception is when Sir 
Edward Grey intervenes, which is all 
too seldom. Sir Charles Dilke is 
no longer in his Parliamentary youth 
(he has had thirty years of it), but 
he is as brisk and alert as ever he 
was in the days when he expounded 
Liberal foreign policy or the in- 
tricacies of local government from 
the Treasury bench. A man _ of 
tireless industry, he is never to the 
Parliamentary eye at rest. From the 
moment he enters the House he 
has not an idle moment; at 
question time and throughout every 
debate of general interest he is 
in the corner seat on the front 
bench below the gangway, which 
he shares with Mr. Labouchere by 
a sort of Box-and-Cox arrangement ; 
at other times he is in the Library 
hunting up references wherewith to 
confound an adversary, or giving 
interviews to visitors in the Central 
Hall or the Lobby corridor (he is a 
very much interviewed man, especially 
by the correspondents of foreign news- 
papers). In his passage to and from 
the House he flies through the Lobby 
with the speed of a sprinting record- 
breaker, and members anxious to 
speak with him have literally to c'utch 
at the skirts of his frock-coat to stop 
him in his lightning exits and en- 
trances. He is punctilious in all 
Parliamentary observances, and _ in 
most divisions he is the first to 
enter the House from the division 
lobby. His handling during the 
session of the numerous questions 
connected with Imperial defence has 
redeemed the Opposition from the 
charge of Little Englandism ; and even 
the irregulars below the gangway have 





MR. WILLIAM ALLAN. 


“1s Apollo and Titan moulded into one.” 
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been comparatively silent under the 
influence of his consistent Imperialism. 


To a recruit of the present Parlia- 
ment distinguished in another way, 
the growth of interest in the expansion 
of the Empire has been gratifying. 
Sir HENRY STANLEY, who is spend- 
ing his well-earned rest in the serene 
employment of a (generally) silent 
member, watches the keen contro- 
versies that rage about him on the 
partition of China, and regrets that 
the Imperialist spirit was not so 
assertive in 1884-5, that “ singularly 
disastrous period for British prestige,” 
as he has called it, when the Govern- 
ment of the day failed to grasp the 
significance of the discoveries in the 
Congo basin, and the “geographical” 
expeditions of our rivals in the 
development of Africa. Sir Henry 
has lived to see his early enterprises 
justified, and honour has come to 
him none too early from those who 
might have benefited by them. He 
has spoken, of course, and ably, from 
his seat on the Liberal-Unionist 
benches, but he contents himself with 
a watching interest in affairs, for the 
most part. He is, in spite of his 
fame and much lionising, a modest 
man, gently spoken and of deep 
religious feeling and conviction. He is 

sik HENRY STANLEY. one of the few successful men whom 
“One of the few successful men whom Parliament Parliament delights to honour, for 
delights to honour.” few of its members are better respected. 





A poet and punster of robust figure and speech is Mr. WittrAmM ALLAN of 
Gateshead, who, in stature and brawn, is Apollo and Titan moulded into one. 
He is a builder of marine engines, and he is the perpetual opponent of water-tube 
boilers as, steam generators for the Navy. “Sir, the boilers is the very belly of 
a ship,” he solemnly assured the Chairman of Committee of the House on a 
memorable occasion ; and he will not allow the Admiralty, if he can help it, to 
construct the vitals of our battleships out of a Frenchman’s steam toys. As he 
stands beneath the gallery and shakes his abundant mane at the First Lord, and 
thunders his Dundee burr across the floor of the House, he makes the Treasury 
Bench look for a time uncomfortable. But his massive frame and voice are 
amenable to the Muse, and he does not disdain to stoop to write of “ Heather 
Bells” in the tenderest of couplets. In his younger days Mr. Allan was a 
blockade runner, and he saw the siege of Charleston under conditions which, 
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probably, no other Englishman 
imprisonment at Washington, and he bears the 


ADMIRAL FIELD is an expert of a different 
less of boilers than he does of boys, and his 
supply of the latter has influenced more than 
admiral when he was in the Navy; he retired some ten years before the dignity 
reached him. But as a captain he rendered excellent service on the Committee 
on Explosives, of which he knows almost enough to satisfy Mr. Weir. He is a 
fine type of an old sea dog, and although his first active service was in an affair 


at Parana as long ago as 1845, 
he is as limber and sprightly 
as any sub. When Admiral 
Field rises on a Navy 
Estimates night, and engages 
the First Lord or the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary in an 
argument, there is always 
some fun, for the Admiral is 
bluff and straight-spoken, and 
he can crack a joke with the 
best. He could not get away 
from the sea entirely, even 
to enter Parliament; and, 
after first trying Brighton, 
he got in for Eastbourne in 
1885, and he has remained 
its member since. 


What induced Mr. 
WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE 
Lecky to go into Parliament 
no one knows—perhaps not 
even himself. He has been 
a member for Dublin Univer- 
sity for nearly four years, and 
he has not yet acquired a 
Parliamentary manner. His 
speeches are models of style 
and admirably phrased, but 
they are lost on the House 
and on the Reporters’ Gallery 
also, Uttered with the 
rapidity of thought, his ideas 
flow in one swift, unim- 
passioned stream; an un- 
dulating wave of sound that 
strikes the ear like the bitter 
sighing of a November wind, 
a major and a minor -key 
alternating. If any one has 
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it. For his daring he suffered 
marks of the plank bed to this day. 


type on naval matters. He knows 
insistence on the keeping up of the 
one First Lord. He was not an 


MR. LECKY. 
“He is a restless spirit.” 
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in the same ¢ 
vainly tries 
attempt long 


experience he 
shows no im- 
provement. 
He has con- 
scientiously 
tried to take 
an interest in 
all the Irish 
questions ; he 
has views on 
Home Rule, 
but not so 
strong as they 
once were; 
and he_ has 
madea praise- 
worthy at- 
tempt to 
conciliate his 
Nationalist 
opponents by 
taking up the 

ADMIRAL FIELD. question of 
“Can crack a joke with the best.” Ireland’s 





financial rela- 
tions with Great Britain; but this indictment 
of the predominant partner has fallen flat this 
session. Mr. Lecky never seems to get used 
either to the House or the people in it. He 
is a restless spirit, flitting noiselessly about the 
Lobby and the corridors, from Library to tea- 
room, and tea-room to House, and House to 
Library, in one long, joyless, solitary pilgrimage. 
Probably his impressions of Parliament when 
we get them will make good reading—for any 
one but a member of Parliament. 


Mr. GALLoway WEIR was not so much in 
evidence last session as previously. The inter- 
rogation of ministers is a wearing occupation, 
and, as practised by Mr. Weir, not altogether 
satisfying. He has asked more questions of 
ministers and got fewer answers than any of 


MAGAZINE. 


heard a bashful delegate speaking at a conference 
of political women, let him imagine Mr. Lecky 
case. A strained and puzzled House 
to follow him, and gives up the 
before he has finished. He is as 
unfortunate as the late George Cornewall Lewis 
in this failing of being unable to make 
brilliant speech understood, and after years of 


MR. GALLOWAY WEIR. 
**Does not know when to put the stopper on.” 
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his contemporaries ; he has not even got round the Lord Advocate, although he 
has been for four years at the task. The fact is that Mr. Weir lacks a sense of 
proportion. He delights in stuffing the order paper with questions, and he enjoys 
the ribald cheers of the House as he bobs up and down in putting them: 
“Question 45, Sir, of the Lord Advocate,” varied by the formula, “46, Sir, First 
Lord of the Treasury,” then simple “ 47, Sir.” But he does not know when to 
put the stopper on, and the House ends by getting weary of reviling him. The 
ineffectiveness of Mr. Weir is also due partly to infirmity of articulation, which 
reduces his most carefully prepared periods to confusion. But for these drawbacks 
Mr. Weir would have been a Parliamentary prodigy. His industry and his appli- 
cation are marvellous, even at sixty; and whether he is engaged in demonstrating 
the erosive, qualities of cordite, or the poisonous qualities of the atmosphere of 
the Underground Railways, he is always busy on something more or less useful. 
For a Scotsman, he is very prodigal of his time in the public service, but as 
long as he keeps an eye to the crofters the electors of Ross and Cromarty are 
satisfied. It would really be a loss to the House if Mr. Weir were absent on a 
Scottish Supply night. 


FREDERICK J. HIGGINBOTTOM. 

















SOMERSETSHIRE IDYLL. 


| “petra hay-scented meadows riding down, 
In the June sun, by pleasant Taunton town, 


There met me a tall maid, who laid a hand 
Fearless on Dapple’s neck, and bade us stand. 


“For whom be you?” she cried. “For whom? the King !” 
With a light laugh at such fierce questioning. 
124 


























“King Monmouth or King James? Which then? O fie! 
Bible or Pope, Sir Coward?” whereat 1 :— 

“Monmouth or James? A murrain seize the two! 
Cupid’s my king, and my religion—you.” 

So, stooping downward to the bridle-rein, 

Where her brown locks lay dark by Dapple’s mane, 


Challenged her sweet lips, whispering “Mistress mine, 
Stand in your turn, and give the countersign.” 


; FRANK TAYLOR. 
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IRST let it be premised, that the writer of this article does not intend to 
approach the subject from the pedantic view-point of the scientific 
philatelist, nor is there any intention of discoursing dogmatically upon the 

watermark, the absence or presence of perforations, the number of perforations 
’ the detection of forgeries, and the like. Rather would he 
touch upon the artistic designs of some typical postage-stamps; and let it be said 
the picturesque is much more noticeable on the stamps of the New World and on 
those of colonial possessions than on the issues of European and therefore older, 
more conservative countries. 


“per two centimetres,’ 


Some portray the fauna and flora indigenous to the land they represent, 
others historical scenes connected with the birth of the country ; others combine 
advertisement with an artistic design: e.g. the present issue of New Zealand, which 
comprises a series of views—a_ picture-gallery in miniature—of rugged mountain 
scenery and deep fiords that successfully challenges the wild grandeur of Norway. 

Probably, the prototype of the pictorial stamp was one of the early issues of 
New South Wales, known as a “Sydney view,” which portrayed a view of Sydney 
as it was in 1850, nearly half a century ago. Compared with a modern production, 
it may seem to lack finish; but one must remember that in those days photography 
was in its infancy, and that without the aid of photo- 
graphy the minutize of detail seen in many recent issues 
could not have been obtained. 

However, let us put speculation on one side, and 
proceed to discuss some of the specimens. 

The civilisation of the Soudan, under the guidance 
of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, has recently held a 
prominent place in most men’s minds. It seems fitting, 
therefore, to put a Soudanese stamp in pride of place. 
The design is descriptive: an armed Bedouin, en- 
veloped in a flowing durnous, speeding across the arid 
desert astride a camel. 
The absence of any 
clouds in the sky and the deep shadow cast by 
the camel are both eloquent of the scorching 
tropical sun. 





The next specimen (twelve cents Labuan) is a 
fearsome one : a grim saurian with half-opened jaws 
and tail erect is waddling down the river-bank into 
the water. It is an eerie picture, and carries one 
back in imagination to pre-diluvian days whence 
crocodiles seem to have descended. The “two- 
cents” Labuan is very artistic both in colouring and design : the head of a species 
of stag, in black, upon a linear background of light blue. The animal is on the 
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alert, and ready to make a dash 
for life. So true to Nature is it 
that one would imagine it was a 
photograph from life. Labuan 
furnishes us with yet another 
zoological design, on the “ five- 
cents” stamp. It consists of a 
proud peacock with outspread 
tail, marching along in a self- 
satisfied type of 
masculine vanity ! 

The Republic of Liberia has 
for a design on the “two-cents” stamp the counterfeit 
hippopotamus, stumping along placidly upon his native 
accurate, upon his native 
swamp. The “ five- 
cents” stamp, forming a 
companion picture, is 
that of an _ African 
elephant, 








evidently sur- 
prised at some noise and 
uncertain 








New Zealand on her 
“ sixpence, green ” 
of the afferyx or wingless bird, which has its habitat in 
is outside the domain of this article 
to discuss further this apparent 
anomaly of Nature’s handiwork: 
let it be suffficient to add that the 
bird exists, and is not evolved from 
the inner consciousness of an Anti- 
podean Marco Polo. 
Western Australia has chosen 
for her stamps the design of a d/ack 
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charge or retreat. 


swan. It will not come as a surprise, save to 
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presentment of a genial 
heath, or, to be more 





stamp has handed down to unborn philatelists a unique design 


New Zealand alone. It 























a few 


readers, that in the land of topsy-turveydom black swans are common—it is the 


white swan that is a rara avis. 
swan is the exception in the United Kingdom. 


Tonga portrays an extremely 
pretty parrot seated upon a 
tropical fruit-bearing tree. 

The “stamp duty, three- 
pence,” of Tasmania bears for 
its design “the duck-billed 
platypus” or Platypus ornitho- 
rhyncus. Ought it to be de- 
scribed as “ fish, flesh or fowl ” ? 
It is amphibious in its habits, 
duck, has flat webbed feet, 
its young. 





Of course the black 





possesses the bill of a 


is oviparous, and suckles 
Should it unhappily become extinct, we 
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should ios in the case of the apteryx referred to above) “never look upon its 
like again.” 

The next four pictures are of stamps issued by the United States of America 
to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. They bear the dates of 1492, 1892, in the left and right (upper) 
corners respectively. 

The “ five-dollar” stamp contains the head of Columbus in a medallion, supported 
on each side by allegorical figures. ‘This head was reproduced from a marble bust. 


i<in* FLEET + OF 





The’ “four-cents” is the gem of the series from a purely artistic view-point. 
It bears the legend “Fleet of Columbus,” and is a charming little seascape. 
The fleet is bowling along with every stitch of canvas set, and the cloud-flecked 
sky looks as if they might be compelled to run under bare poles before morning. 
The “ thirty-cents ” is labelled “Columbus at La Rapida,” and is a reproduction of 
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that historical scene, the central figure being that of the intrepid explorer. The 
“fifty-cents” portrays the “Recall of Columbus.” The messenger bearing the 
royal mandate has dismounted from his splendid charger, and is represented as 
doffing his hat to “Christobal Colon,” who is return- 

ing the salute. Note that Columbus is riding a mule. j pipe om 
In the left foreground is a peasant and his son eagerly — 
gazing at the interview, which will afford food for 
gossip in his village for months to come! The designs 
on these three stamps are reproduced from a series of 
historical paintings which adorn the Capitol at 
Washington. 

The “ cinco-pesos ” ot San Salvador bears a facsimile 
of the monument erected to Columbus at Genoa, his 
birthplace. He needs no statue to keep the memory 
of his dogged endurance green—he has a monument 
“more lasting than brass.” To slightly alter the 
inscription on Christopher Wren’s tomb and apply it 
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to Christopher Columbus :—“ Si monumentum requiris,” look at America as it now 
is, after the lapse of four centuries. 

The most appropriate design for a postage stamp is that of the “50 centesimos ” 
of the Republic of 
= Uruguay. In a | jaye See ; rey 
) lozenge-shaped 


TREPUBLICAORIENT' 
7 aa 


frame is the head 


. 
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| see ” SHUN, ih i 
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of Mercury, the i Ww, wae Sc se IA ES ’) ; 
, P ‘ a. pt he ae Set ® YW i] 
swift - footed mes- nah |. gin tHe; SX ANE vy 14 


any 
senger of the 7 
Olympian Gods. 
Personally, the 
writer has always 
been somewhat sceptical of the sprinting powers with which 
Mercury was credited. In those times there were no stop-watches, which do much 
in these degenerate days to check romancing about running feats! The up-to-date 
descendant of Mercury, though not so airily clad, is represented by the boy 
pictured on the “ United 
States Special Postal 
Delivery Stamp—‘ Ten 
cents secures immediate 
delivery at any post 
office?” ; decipher the 
legend for yourself, 
sceptical reader, and 
doubt no more. 

In far-away Tonga 
exists a curious arch 
composed of huge monoliths, which is pictured on the 
threepenny stamp. Roughly resemb ag the Druidical 
remains at Stonehenge, it is a point of antiquarian interest to know by what 
bygone link, if any, they are connected. The sixpenny stamp of Tonga shows us 
a collection of different kinds of coral—sponge-shaped, branching, etc. The beautiful 
colours which it possesses when first it is dragged from the depths of the tropical 
sea are not of course reproduced. ‘The two-shilling stamp of the same island is 
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almost worth a tiny frame. In the foreground is what appears to be a smart 
yacht—its white canvas reflected in the calm water. Away in the distance, the 
towering peak of the island is seen pushing its head above a bank of clouds. 
Jumping from Tonga to the west coast of Africa, we find ourselves steaming 
up the Niger in a shallow-draught, stern-wheel boat—such an one as is shown on 
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yl quinze-centimes ” represents 

a native climbing a huge palm 

tree by the prim‘tive, but not 

yet improved upon, method of 

a loop of rope. The graceful 

lines of the palm are well 
adapted to illustrative design. 

The designer of the “ one- 
cent” States of Borneo, sur- 
charged “ Labuan,” evidently hed in his mind that “ the 
proper study of mankind is man,” for he has limned a 
stalwart native, holding in his right hand a drawn sword 
adorned with a Brobdingnagian tassel. Surely the in- 
scription on this stamp should run—‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit ” ! 

The next four designs are impressed upon stamps used in the Azores. 

The first is of an allegorico-heraldic nature. ‘The central figure is that of 
Vasco’ de 
Gama, sup- 
ported by a 
mermaid 
who is going 
through a 
course of 
‘* physical 
culture,’’ 
substituting 
a ship of the fifteenth century for the modern bar-bell; the other supporter being 
a genial python, who has turned away his head in disgust from the lightly 
clad female athlete aforesaid. In thg distance is a howdah-bearing elephant, who 
seems to be indulging in meditative reflections upon the rise of the “‘new woman ” ! 

: The two-and-a-half reis 
of the same _ issue 
shows the fleet of 
Vasco de Gama, on 
exploration and coloni- 
sation bent. Notice 
in the left of the 
picture a vessel with 
three lug sails, and 
compare it with a 
similar vessel] in the fleet of Columbus (p. 128). The 
“ten-reis” depicts a well-known historical scene, and is 
reproduced from an oil painting. The fourth and last 
of this series which we shall discuss is the “ twenty- 
five reis.” A winged female is gazing at the departing fleet, silhouetted on 
the horizon against the blazing orb of day, and which is just sinking. The open 
book upon her knees is probably the roll of Fame, on whose pages the name of 
Vasco de Gama is indelibly inscribed. 

The “one-penny” postage stamp of New Zealand is adorned with a dainty 
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little view, the size of a 
threepenny-piece. It speaks 
for itself. The “ twopence- 
halfpenny stamp ” gives one 
an excellent idea of snow- << : a 
capped Mount Earnslaw, (oieay stam, 
with Lake Wakatipu in the SRAM < oo» % 
foreground. ‘The “two- ane hs y, 
shilling” is a faithful re- sa aes: 

production of the wild beauty of the far-famed Milford Sound ; 
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the reflection of the precipitous crags mirrored in the glassy water being photographic 





FIVE PENCE 


? 


in its detail. The “five-pence” stamp faintly conveys the 
grandeur of the Otira 
Gorge: from a cursory 
inspection most readers 
will acknowledge that in 
mountain scenery New 
Zealand is a serious rival 
of Norway. In the left 
foreground of the design 
is an inlet of Lake 
Ruapeha. 
Newfoundland in the year of the Diamond Jubilee issued 
a set of pictorial stamps, three of which are reproduced. 
The first is the “three-cents,” which shows the rocky head- 
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land of Cape Bonavista, “the landfall of Cabot,” now safeguarded by a lighthouse. 
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The second is the “ eight- 
cents,” which depicts “ Fish- 
ing—one of the colony’s 
resources.” Some _ sturdy 
fisher-folk are engaged in 
hauling on board a _ net 
richly laden with a harvest 
of the sea. As the early [RRRRRRPRARAR BEER 
years of Her Majesty’s 
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reign, when a girl-queen, will always be associated with the introduction of the 
‘ . . x 
Inland Penny Post,” after ruling for over six decades the Queen-Empress has 





seen the birth of Imperial, if not International 
Penny Postage. Therefore the last design 
selected was that of the “ half-cent,” which 
displays the head of Queen Victoria both at 
the commencement of her reign and on the 
attainment of her Diamond Jubilee. 

In conclusion, it is fitting that the writer 
should acknowledge his indebtedness to Messrs. 
Stanley Gibbons, Limited, for the loan of the 
stamps which illustrate this article, and for 


much helpful courtesy in selecting suitable specimens. 


ERNEST C. FINCHAM. 




















































SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE* 


JUSSERAND is that rarest among rarities—a Frenchman widely and 
deeply read in English, whose gift of appreciation is good in itself, has 
been subject to an excellent discipline, and has been put to the best 

uses. It is so hard to catch him tripping that it is something of a shock and 
a surprise to find him writing of Randle Cotgrave’s great and famous Dictionary 
as—simply—“ a work of considerable importance,” or describing Zhe Provoked 
IVife, that little masterpiece of wit and observation and dramatic presentation, as 
“a play fit to make even the criticisms of Jeremy Collier seem indulgent, and to 
fill with disgust the dignified connoisseurs ”—who rejoiced in Pourceaugnac, and 
laughed till they cried at the notion (in action) of a clyster administered coram 
publico, against the patient’s will! Lapses of the kind are rare, however, and my 
sole quarrel with M. Jusserand is that, as seen in English, he has nothing like 
the prestance, the point, the authority which are his in French. ’Tis a matter 
of considerable importance. I knew, once on a time, a person of intelligence, to 
whom I wanted to commend the magnificent édvavaches of Alexandre Dumas— 
Chicot and d’Artagnan and Coconnas and the rest. She was not lettered, but she 
had read her Dickens and her Thackeray and her Shakespeare, and she spoke her 
mother tongue with ease and energy and propriety. Unhappily she knew not French, 
and was too old to learn it; and I could give her Dumas only in such beggarly 
perversions as we had. She cast them from her with execrations: the English 
was so vile, she said, that she could not get beyond it. So she knew nothing 
of the charmeur, who should have been nearer to her than her own Sir Walter, 
till she died. Inthe same way, I can recall the effect upon another understanding 
person of a translation from Tolstoi into very choice American. ‘To find the idioms 
of that charming tongue adapted to the needs of St. Petersburg and Moscow and 
the Caucasus—this was too much for him; and to this hour he takes his Tolstoi 


* Shakespeare in France. Under the Ancien Régime. By J. J. Jusserand. (London: 
Fisher Unwin.) 
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on trust. I do not, of course, pretend that my examples are typical of the great 
English public ; or what would become of translations and translators ? What I would 
insist on is, that what is momentous in the case of Fiction is of tenfold greater 
moment in the case of Literary Criticism. Of a translated novelist we ask as much 
grammar and style as we can get, of course ; but that is not all we ask of him, and 
he may comprehend so much else in his gift, that we may never note that style 
and grammar are absent. It is other-guess work with the Literary Critic. It 
is a proof of his artistry that he writes with ease, with elegance, with a manner 
nicely adjusted to the matter he has in hand, with at least as much distinction 
of style as suffices to show that, being a writer, he is competent to tell us 
something about writing. I know that there are Critics of mark who, having not 
one of these qualities, yet write, and write, and write; and the multitude accepts 
them stolidly; and to their age, as in their own esteem, they are Great Men. 
But M. Jusserand is none of these ; and I hold it for a grievance that, as he is 
shown to you in English, you find him speaking with assurance of high poesy in 
terms which make you wonder if he can possibly know the difference between 
good writing and bad. 

Much of his material will be new only to those who have not read Mr. Churton 
Collins his capital and exhaustive study of Voltaire in England. Practically, 
Voltaire invented Shakespeare, so far as France is concerned; and Mr. Collins, 
years ago, wrote excellently of the invention and its results. M. Jusserand starts 
from an earlier point in time than his devancier, and brings his readers to the 
present day, or more or less; and the outcome of his work is this—that Frenchmen, 
some enthusiasts apart, have never risen to Shakespeare, nor will ever rise; have 
never cared for Shakespeare, nor will ever care. And the reasons for this are two. 
One is that the Frog (if one may put the thing pleasantly) will never know English 
enough to be able to read “le Vieux Williams” with ease and understanding and 
delight ; the other, that the Frog, even if he could get thus violently carried along 
away to grace, has ever been, and must ever remain, possessed so utterly of a 
Literary Convention entirely opposed, in particulars and essentials alike, to that 
on which “ Williams” produced his works, that his reading can profit him nothing, 
and, however he exclaim, he will continue till the end a slave to—not Hamlet 
and Macbeth and As You Like It, but—le Cid and Phédre and le Cocu Imaginaire. 
On neither point will any amount of intellectual effort avail him anything. He is 
as the gods have made him: scarce conscious of the existence of any language 
save his own, and serenely indifferent to the possibility of anything at once great 
drama and great literature, excepting that Drama which has for its tutelaries the 
three high gods of him—Corneille, Racine, Moliére. 

It is, and it hath ever been, a reproach upon the natives of these brumous 
isles, that they would not take their Frenchman seriously: that they ever grinned 
at his approach, and kept him in his proper place by calling him “ French dogue” 
(historic this, and set down in books with glee, by intrepid old explorers), and 
“Mossoo” and “ Johnny”; that they have declined to recognise him as a human 
being with rights, gifts, privileges, capacities, in any way equal with their own. 
I do not know that the reproach is just; I don’t care whether it be or not. Just 
or unjust in so far as national characteristics are concerned, it is a reproach which, 
in the matter of human speech, might be hurled at the Frenchman’s head in all 
the languages of the globe. He has never realised that there is any lingo but his 
own. And if, by any combination of human and divine conditions, he have had to 
acknowledge that others there are, and that millions of people express themselves in 
these others ; and that laws are made in them, and love is made in them, and even 
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literatures are made in them; he merely shrugs his shoulders and passes on to his 
Petit Journal and his apéritif with an amused and tolerant “Ca m’est bien égal.” 
Are there other languages than French? “ Peut-étre bien!” It may be so. 
“ Apres? Qu’est ce que ga nous fait? Ah mais! Et les Mees Anglaises—are 
they not all flat-footed and long-toothed? Are they not inevitably lacking in 
those courbes gracieuses which, etc? Savent-elles aimer? Eh bien donc !—Gargon, 
encore un bock—un bock et 4 Petit Journal!” On this pleasing idiosyncrasy 
of the Gallic genius, M. Jusserand has—not unmaliciously, as I like to believe— 
laid special emphasis. He has gone far and deep for examples and illustrations, 
and his results are delightful. It is known, for instance, that Charles of Orléans had 
the Frenchman in him so far broken by his sixteen years’ captivity (after Agincourt) 
that he learned to write English with something of the sincere yet mannered grace, 
the artificial yet pleasing and tender sentiment of the ballades and the rondels which 
he wrote in French :— 
‘*So fayre, so fresche, so goodely on to se, 

So welle demeynet in al your governans, 

That to my hert it is a grete plesans, 

Of your godeness when you remember me.” 


But Charles of Orléans is alone, and does not count. M. Jusserand says nothing 
of him, and begins with Ronsard. That great and ever admirable master is said 
to have known the English tongue and to have known it thoroughly. But there 
is never an English note in all his work; and, if he spoke English in Touraine, 
by way of jest or in proof of prowess, he must have spoken it with a strongish 
Northern accent, inasmuch as he spent thirty months in Scotland as against six 
in London. Brant6me was also a visitor, as we know; and so was Jacques 
Grévin, “famous as a lyric and dramatic poet.” But English existed not for them : 
the little there was to read they left unread; whatever it might be, it was not in 
French, so they recked not of its being. Other explorers came and went, and their 
chief effect is to show that the Frog is unalterable, and endureth for ever: that 
the magnificent author of ‘Tom-Jim-Jack and “le wapentake ” and Barkilphedro was 
not, after three centuries, one whit more wonderfully guided, nor less wonderfully 
informed, than the noble spirits to whom “ Couacres” and “ Quarkers ” = Quakers, 
and whose idea of the coinage of England is that it consists of ‘“Crhon, Alue 
Crhon, ‘Tupens, Alue Pens, Fardon”; while these in their turn have little or no 
reason to envy that ancestor of theirs, who, a century before their time, had put 
it on record that the English Universities were those of ‘“Cambruche” and 
““Auxonne” (= Oxford: interpreted later as “le fort des bceufs”); that when 
Englishmen drank to each other, the first man said, “Drind you, iplaigiou,” and 
his copesmate responded with “’Tanque artelay ” ; and that among our many “ milors ” 
were milors so noble as these of “ Notumbellant,” and “QOuardon” (= Wharton), 
and “Grek” (= Grey). None of these highly intelligent wretches spoke English, 
as—being Frenchmen— how should they? When Louis XIV. asked an ambassador 
of his if there were such a thing as English Letters, he was told that there was 
“the sole memory of Bacon, Morus, and Buchanan”: with the writings of “un 
nommé Miltonius,” which Miltonius had “made himself more infamous by his 
dangerous writings than the executioners and murderers of his king.” At this time 
there were, as M. Jusserand is careful to note, two copies of Shakespeare in France. 
One (it may have been a First Folio) was among the books of Fouquet the 
Magnificent ; and in the inventory of Fouquet’s goods and chattels it is priced at 
one franc, a copy of “Jazon” (Frog for Ben Jonson) his Comédies en Anglots, 
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“2 vols., London, 1640,” being valued at three. The other was in the King’s 
own library. It consisted of a copy of the Second Folio and a certain Zedem 
Tragediea et Comedie anglice, “ Lond. W. Leake, 1641,” etc.; and it was 
described by the King’s own librarian—one Clément. Now, Clément meant well, 
and to Clément, it appears, we owe the first written criticism of Shakespeare which 
exists in French. Well, according to Clément, Shakespeare had “ /2magination 
asses belle,” he thought “ naturellement,” he expressed himself “ avec finesse”; but 
“ces belles qualités sont obscurctes par les ordures quil méle dans ses comédies.” ‘The 
Frog—always the Frog! Always that sublime superiority to everything not in 
French and signed by a current French name—Boileau, for instance, or Malherbe, 
or even Chapelain! For the rest, I take it that ’twas absolutely impossible for 
Clément to have known English enough, Elizabethan drama enough, Shakespeare 
enough, to speak as he speaks of “le grand Will.” ‘The strong presumption is, 
indeed, that he had not the slightest acquaintance with his matter. M. Jusserand 
notes that the aforesaid Hedem Tragedie, etc., contains no word of Shakespeare, 
but is altogether given over to Beaumont and Fletcher. Is not the whole thing 
clear? “Les ordures qu il méle dans ses comédies”—that is plain, surely? The 
Frog—always the Frog! I know the Frog; and, knowing him, I believe that 
Clément groped a bit in Fletcher, and knew no more—for all his “ avec finesse,” 
and his “ naturellement,” and his “imagination asses belle” —of Shakespeare than 
the title-page of the Second Folio. 

For that other matter—of the Literary Convention: it is scarce to be handled 
to any purpose in a couple of pages of this Magazine. But I may touch on it 
here and there; and, as it seems to me, the difference between the Elizabethan 
and the Ludovican, the English and the French ideals, consists in this: that we 
English may take any liberties we will—in the matter of time and place and diction 
and rhythm and style—so long as they are not against nature, and we are justified 
by our achievement; while they, the French—impatient of freedom, anxious for 
control ; never so much themselves, never so immitigably and austerely French, as 
when they are so on the strict compulsion of a Greek or Roman name ; worshipping 
the Unities, yet forced back—forced by the very fact of their worship—upon the 
absurdest compromises, upon shifts the most puerile and ridiculous—the Frenchman, 
I say, may take no liberties at all, but must submit his inspiration, if he have 
any, to the authority of them that have excelled before him, and must fight by the 
book of arithmetic, as compiled and exampled from the work of these, on pain of 
instant expulsion from the trim lawns, the well-razored plesaunces, the highly 
civilised alleys and prospects, the artful avenues, which in France make up the demesne 
of Tragic Art. To be mannerly, discreet, exquisite; to express refined and 
appropriate sentiments in a dialect so intolerant of familiarity that a touch of 
simple nature is enough to ruin a tirade, so superior to things common that 
the periphrasis—smiling, naked, fatuously otiose, ridiculous yet unashamed—is a 
necessary of zesthetic life ; to be interesting, impassioned, tender, sublime, desperate, 
“magnificent in sin,” heroic (in short) with decorum, with breeding, with the finest 
possible sense of es convenances; in three words, savoir plaire aux délicats that 
was the Ideal of the great French Tragics. That was their Ideal, and their 
achievement of it was so complete that there can never be more, as there never 
yet has been, French Tragedy excepting in its image. By dint of masterpieces, 
the French Convention became a national quality, an element in the national 
conscience, an integral and essential part of the national honour. The effect was 
appalling. Tragedy wilted and faded and piffled (there is no other word); Tragedy 
and the Tragics—such as they were!—exhausted themselves in proving that the 
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Golden Years were long since past, and that the good work never could be done 
again; so that under the Revolution the old snip-snap of the Alexandrine couplet, 
the old terror of reality, the old humour of using thirty or forty inexpressive words 





when, but for the Convention—the sublime Convention !—half a dozen had sufficed ; 
these and the other classic processes were in full working order: even as they 
had ever been since poor polite Racine, dying (so they say) of the King’s frown, 
had gone to meet his betters in the dimness beyond the tomb. And, against a 
Convention thus admirably grounded and thus devoutly exampled and approved— 
how, I pray you, how should a Tragic like Shakespeare—with his prodigious 
vocabulary, his multitudinous and imperious humanity, his divine gift of humour, 
his divine gift of poesy, his infinite capacity for expression, whether in verse or 
prose, his indifference to every element essential to what Frenchmen deemed the 
noblest achievement of the human mind: how, I say, should Shakespeare prevail ? 
To realise that he could not, to see how silly it was to fear that he would, one 
has but to contrast results. Here, at random, more or less, are certain lines from 
the Pompée of the “sublime” Corneille :— 


CESAR. 
Antoine, avez-vous vu cette reine adorable? 

ANTOINE. 
Oui, seigneur, je l’ai vue; elle est incomparable. 
Le ciel n’a point encor, par de si doux accords, 
Uni tant de vertus aux graces d’un beau corps. 
Une majesté douce épand sur son visage 
De quoi s’assujettir le plus noble courage ; 
Ses yeux savent ravir, son discours sait charmer $ 
Et si j’étais Cesar, je la voudrais aimer. 

CESAR. 
Comme a-t-elle regu les offres de ma flamme? 


His “flame”! Great heavens !—his “flame”! Well, well. ... His “ flame ”! 
3ut this is mere weakness. The “César” of this gorgeous passage is the mighty 
Julius ; his confidant is Shakespeare’s Antony; the “reine adorable” of their 
discourse is Shakespeare’s “Serpent of Old Nile.” Contrast the stuff with any 
dozen lines you please to excerpt from Shakespeare, and the difference—in kind, 
degree, effect—is manifest. It is second-rate Corneille, of course. I admit that 
cheerfully. It makes no difference. Take the “crack passages” in French 
Tragedy: the “ Rect de Thérameéne,” for instance, or that admirable tirade in the 
same play :—“ C'est Vénus toute entitre a sa prote attachée.” Contrast with 
Shakespeare assim, and the result is the same. To us English these master- 
pieces read a little absurdly, I fear; but that, I am sure, is because we come of 
a race not trained, not persuaded, not compelled, to regard the kind of thing as 
a highest possible in drama. Voltaire thought otherwise, and I sympathise with 
him with all my heart. It is easy to deride his descriptions of Shakespeare ; but 
inexpressibly futile as they seem to us, they meant a great deal to Voltaire. To 
him, the triumph of Shakespeare meant the ruin of the Great Tradition. That 
Tradition he understood, he loved, he venerated; and he fought for it with 
all the strength and all the wit and all the gift of misrepresentation that he had. 
I protest that I honour him the more for it. He had no objection at all to 
Shakespeare’s material; and he showed that he had none by adapting it to his 
own uses as often as seemed good to him. But Shakespeare’s method—that was 
another business! He knew his French, did Arouet; and he knew that a Frenchman 
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without rules—a Frenchman left to his unfettered self—is a Frenchman lost to 
decency, if not to France. So he arose and testified with all his might against 
our Shakespeare—against our Shakespeare as a possible Frog! And, having read 
the so-called plays of Victor Hugo—those achievements in mendacity, those 
offences in scenes and acts against any and every sort of decorum that ever was 
produced as exemplary, I cannot join in the cry against him. On the contrary, 
I am heart to heart with him in his shrieks, his thefts, his gibberings, his 
lies. And I take pleasure in the belief that in Shakespeare’s service the most 
of us would do as Voltaire did in the service of the Convention which he loved, 
venerated, practised: the service, that is to say, of the Roman Corneille, the 
tender and exquisite Racine, the unexpressed and inexpressible Voltaire. 

No: Shakespeare in France is not Shakespeare at all; nor can Shakespeare in 
France be anything like himself until the crack of doom. There is no doubt that 
he is a kind of influence in France, this “Williams” of ours—and that apart from 
1830, and the ames d’élite, the select souls—Dumas, let us say, and Delacroix, and 
Berlioz—who went for him then, he has never been more in France than, as I 
say, a kind of influence. For in France the Great Convention—the achievement 
of the Golden Years—being disestablished, being even dead, yet speaketh, and 
speaketh with an authority none can oppose. It is the Convention which best 
suits the French, and, with some few concessions in the matter of local colour, 
etc., I believe that, fifty years hence, there will be as little left of Romanticism 
in France as there is left of Classicism in England now. My dear Marcel Schwob 
may turn our Hamlet into French the most plangent, the most vibrant, the most 
expressive, now writing. But neither he nor the Voice of Gold for which he 
does his transmuting, neither Marcel Schwob, who is a writer born and made, 
nor Mme. Bernhardt, who is at all events a diseuse, neither Marcel with his 
prose, nor Bernhardt with her method and her voice, can make Shakespeare 
anything like so much to the average Frenchman as Corneille and Racine and 
Molitre are to us. Not anything like so much. For we always have dealt, 
we English, with the Literary Frog. We know his weakness, and deride it. But 
we respect and love his work (I think I could find as good Molitristes in England 
now as ever lived in France, for instance); and we shall ever read him, as we’ve 
always read. He never has read us, and he will never read. ‘There is the difference ; 
and that is why Shakespeare must ever remain unalterably un-French—an Ideal, 
it may be, but not a French one; not an Ideal that France can ever pursue 
with dignity, decorum, /a ¢enue. And in the matter of Ideals the Frenchman was 
ever curiously disposed. Once, for example, it was Racine, or Molitre, or Corneille ; 
then it was Béranger; then it was Hugo. Now it appears to be none other 
than the Great Marquis—even the Marquis de Sade. I think that Shakespeare 
would be a better guide than the Great Marquis. But the Great Marquis is 
near to France; and Shakespeare is not. And so I end my plea. 
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HE word literary “surprises of himself.” 
The misuses of it are legion, as we 

all know. But until the other day I had 
never heard of “literary London,” and the 
phrase, which was the heading to an article 
in a monthly paper, immediately chained my 
attention. I read the article, and as I read 
the sense that I was going through a subtly 
hideous nightmare grew stronger and 
stronger in my perturbed soul. Not that 
I would say a word against it, or against 
the author, Mrs. Atherton. Indeed, I owe 
her at least a respectful appreciation, since 
she did me the honour to mention me—a 
thing one always enjoys—and mentioned me 
as “Street,” /out court, a brevity reserved 
in this country for the recognised great. 
Moreover, I have read some novels written 
by her which I enjoyed immensely. 1 would 
not say a word against the article: there was 

















some criticism in it with which I did not 
agree, but that is a small matter. In a 
humdrum world one values sensations, and 
the nightmare gave me a good strong one. 
It informed me that there was a body of 
people living in London—my own London, 
which I thought I knew so well !—a body 
of people a thousand strong, who formed 
a society of their own on the basis that 
they were all “literary.” They visited one 
another, Mrs. Atherton informed me, in their 
houses and “tiny flats,” and generally lived 
a coherently social and exclusive life together. 
They were “literary London.” 


OW at first, as I said, I thought I was 
having a nightmare. Then I thought 

that Mrs. Atherton had produced a morbid 
and portentous imagination, just as several 
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wonderful writers in newspapers have 
invented another society they call “ smart.” 
Next I thought it was a piece of satire I 
did not understand. After that I thought 
that Mrs. Atherton, who I knew was an 
American, and had been, perhaps, only a 
short time in England, was the victim of a 
hoaxing acquaintance. In any case it never 
occurred to me that there could be any 
correspondence with the article in the world 
of real life. I knew enough, even I in my 
attic, of other people who write, to know 
that they possessed various social and 
educational antecedents, various habits of 
life, various manners and modes of inter- 
course. I knew personally also some 
individual writers well enough to know that 
they belonged to different sets in London, 
sets not literary more than anything else. 
It seemed to me therefore to be impossible 
that there could be a thousand writers—a 
thousand !—all forming one society, in the 
social sense, to express myself with tauto- 
logical lucidity. The imagination I thought 
hideous, because the pursuit of the same 
profession—whatever it be—is a_ bad, 
because a narrowing, basis of social life, 
and the profession of writing in particular, 
being so largely spidery and self-regarding, 
must be an anzemic and futile bond for social 
intercourse. But as a mere imagination 
I endeavoured, though with poor success, to 
dismiss it from my mind. 


Sabena pee highs however, I met a 
friend who assured me, with every 
mark of melancholy sincerity, that there 
really was some foundation for this article. 
He assured 
me, and 
offered to 
make oath, 
that there 
were large 
numbers of 
writers who 
practically saw 
no other social 
life than that 
of their fellow-writers. Leading me aside 
and speaking in a hoarse whisper, he told 
me that there were things called “literary 
teas.” There I stopped him: I would 
hear no more of it. I hung with grooms 
and porters on the bridge, I conversed 
with policemen, I supped in a cabman’s 





shelter: it was a crying need of my nature 
to know that life was not all “literary.” 
Since then I have wept a good deal over 
the base uses of human intelligences and 
the pitfalls into which the gregarious in- 
stinct, vitiated by unwholesome accidents, 
may lead the sons of men. Poor “literary 
London ” ! 





ROUSE my- 
self to make 
my feeble pro- 
test and exhor- 
tation. Most 
writers are by 
way of deal- 
ing, one way 
or another, 
with the facts 
of contempo- 
rary life and 
human nature. 
How on earth 
are they to be 
equal to their 
task, if they 
see oneanother 
only and talk 
“literary” 
shop—in its usual form of chatter about 
reviews and publishers and incomes and the 
like—the dullest shop in the world and the 
least suggestive ? There is a special danger 
in this limitation for imaginative writers, 
novelists and others. Just as the actor 
tends to become a man who, instead of 
really feeling an emotion, notes that there 
is an opportunity for the expression of an 
emotion, so the imaginative writer, un- 
corrected by association with the general 
world, tends to see in the fortunes of his 
acquaintances not perhaps so much direct 
“ copy ”—unless he is a very vulgar beast— 
but so many suggestions for “studies ” and 
themes. In the general world he hears such 
fortunes discussed from the human and social 
standpoint, and even while he unconsciously 
—ah, let it be unconsciously !—is furnished 
with stuff for his criticism of life, he remains 
himself human: in an exclusive society of 
fellow-writers he must inevitably hear them 
discussed chiefly from the point of view of 
effectiveness on the lines of familiar litera- 
ture. I beg your attention, O thoughtful 
reader, to this suggestion of mine; it is a 
little more profound than suits my chat- 


























tering columns; I won’t elaborate it; | 
leave it to you. Perhaps it is fanciful. . . 
But this I may say with certainty: all but 
a very few of the great writers of whose 
lives we have knowledge have been in 
the world, have known various sorts and 
conditions of men, have not lived in a 
“literary” set only, or partaken of literary 
meals. Some of us think that the novels 
of our time have less relation to actual 
life than the talk about realism and so 
forth would imply. And if Mrs. Atherton is 
right about “literary London”... But it 
really can’t be true. 


OMPLIMENTS between writers in 
magazines suggest embassies to dis- 
tant countries in days of old. It was in 
the June number of Lougman’s Magazine 
that Mr. Andrew Lang saida kind word 
about my chatter from his “Ship.” It will 
be the middle of August before I, in my 
little cockle-boat, can wave an acknowledg- 
ment to him in his better equipped and 
more seasoned vessel. But, however belated 
I may be, I cannot forego the honour of 
saying that a kind word from so accom- 
plished a master of my craft gave me a most 
sincere pleasure. 


.” afraid I have not been to the play 
during the last month in London. 
You may think that the omission is my 
own affair, without interest to you. It has 
been suggested to me, however, that I 
ought to go now and then, in order to keep 
you informed as to what you should see. 
For this purpose my remarks would be 
necessarily a day after the fair. Still, you 
might care to note, sometimes, if my 
impressions agreed with your own; or even 
to hear what impression the play of some 
favourite playwright or the playing of some 
favourite player, even though you missed 
it, made on your humble servant. If that 
be the case, I am greatly obliged—but in 
the hot weather, I confess, it takes some- 
thing more attractive than the prospect of the 
average play to keep me in town; I think 
it wise, when humanity makes no claim 
on one, to snatch a_ brief embrace of 
“nature” and fresh air. Only one theatrical 
occasion of which I heard tempted me to 
break this rule, and that was Madame 
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Bernhardt’s production of Ham/et. But 
having read Mr. Archer and Mr. Max— 
he doesn’t sign the rest of his name—on 








the subject, | determined not to go. I 
knew I should be extremely interested, but 
to be extremely interested by Madame 
Bernhardt or by Hamlet is not enough. 
My admiration for the genius of the actress, 
though something less than that I have 
for Shakespeare, is very great and sincere ; 
and to see a genius one admires doing 
not quite the right thing is, however 
interesting, an uncomfortable business. It 
is bad enough, heaven knows, to see an 
intellectually incompetent actor play Ham/et 
—I have seen a good many—but it would 
be worse to see an actress in the part 
intellectually competent but physically ruled 
out by nature. The one is a bore; the 
other would be distressing. 





O I have seen no play in London. But 
\ I went down to Cambridge to see the 
A. D. C. play Macatre. It was to me an 
occasion of peculiar interest. In the first 
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place, Macaire, as you know, is one of 
Mr. Henley and Mr. Stevenson’s four plays. 
Both men found scope for their best work 
in other fields than the theatre ; but for 
people who, like myself, love both good 
drama and good literature, these four plays 
have two strong ropes of attraction. And 
one never, so to speak, sees them played — 
unaccountably, to my mind. To my very 
great regret I missed seeing Deacon 
Brodie when it was produced at _ the 
Criterion Theatre in London many years 
ago: it is some years, also, since Mr. 
Tree produced Beau Austin: Admiral 
Guinea was played on a few afternoons 
two seasons since—and that’s all. A/acaire 
was played for the first time by the A. D. C. 
It has not so much body in it as the other 
plays; Beau Austin is better reading, 
Admiral Guinea has a stronger element 
of drama. But Macaire, when once the 
spectator has appreciated the two strands in 
it of farce and melodrama—not split apart, 
as in the melodramas comically relieved we 
all know, but finely woven together—goes 
straight on without a moment’s hesitation 
of motive. Therefore, of course, it should 
be played with a rush and a rattle. The 
A. D. C. played it just a little too slowly, 
the natural defect of an excellent quality 
of painstaking. Macaire’s own plausible 
aphorisms came out with too little spon- 
taneity and freshness, though the part was 
otherwise excellently well acted. But the 
interest, after all, was not that the play was 
well played (as well played it was), but that 
it was played at all. 


ECONDLY, it was very pleasant to 
‘J me, who have seen something of 
commercial acting, to be present at a per- 
formance which was all zeal and 


my remote boyhood, when the seeing it 
done by Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane and 
Mr. Quentin Twiss first hinted to me the 
charms of the boards, though I never had 
the courage to appearonthem. Hundreds of 
years ago! And Sir Arthur Sullivan’s pretty 
tunes, however comic the words of them, 
are no bad ally of sentiment. I resented 
the A. D. C.’s omitting one of Cox’s songs. 
But I forgive it, for it gave me a most 
interesting hour or two while I envied the 
members their zeal and their pleasant tra- 
ditions: gave me melancholy reflections, 
while I envied them their youth. 


HIRDLY—I should rather like a pulpit 

—I was in Cambridge. It was not 
exactly the scene of the opening years of 
my manhood, which in point of fact were 
passed in Oxford. (You remember, I told 
you I was going to be popularly confidential.) 
But the resemblance was sufficiently close 
to bring upon me, as I suppose associations 
of place bring upon most of us, a renewal 
of earlier moods. Bright hopes and am- 
bitions, and that sort of thing, do you ask? 
Well: I became critical of my clothes, and 
wanted very much to be proctorised. But 
we can’t all keep the youthful mien of a 
certain statesman (who was proctorised, they 
say, a little while ago), and the distinction 
was not conferred upon me. Then there 
was the calm and the stateliness of the 
common room where I dined. A life to be 
envied, I think, that of a don, by us in our 
attics and with the ugly surroundings of 
our daily round. When one “went down,” 
it seemed to be more amusing to live in 
London ; but when a decade or so separates 
one. from that event, the college quads 
and gafdens and chapel and old rooms 





good spirits. It was something— 
so far as the general atmosphere 
went, I mean—between an im- 
promptu performance at a private 
house, where one’s amusement 
comes mainly from private per- 
sonalities, and a public one by 
a body of serious and_hard- 
working amateurs. <A _ general 
atmosphere of appreciation 
streaked with fun. Cor and Box 
was the other piece given; and 
Cox and Box takes me back to 
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make one wistful. I sometimes doubt if 
our universities and colleges are altogether 
wise in confining their prizes to very young 
men, losing on the one hand the temporarily 
idle (at a time of life when “idleness” is 
likely to mean variety of interests) and on 
the other the more ambitious. The system 
may be an inevitable consequence of the 
present hopes and aims of universities, 
which are all for education, not for research. 
But I sometimes wonder if it might not be 
mitigated in the interests of older, but not 
altogether unintelligent persons, who would 
like a “retreat.” This, however, is not a 
part of my personal revelations ; my London 
attic is not yet altogether staled. 


\ RITING of universities, I amreminded 

of baths —which are apt to be small 
and ill supplied with water at those places 
—and of a discussion anent them to which 
I listened the other day. You remember 
(or you ought to remember) a passage in 
“ Pendennis” in which Thackeray remarked 
on the inferiority of old buildings in the 
matter of baths and water. ‘“ Gentlemen, 
there can be little doubt that your ancestors 
were the Great Unwashed; and in the 
Temple especially, it is pretty certain that 
only under the greatest difficulties and 
restrictions the virtue which has been pro- 
nounced to be next to godliness could have 
been practised at all.” But it is by no 
means certain that the connection between 
baths and cleanliness is so close and con- 
stant as Thackeray, in the pride of the 
“improvements” of which his generation 
boasted even more than ours, supposed to 
be the case. Somebody at this discussion 
said that baths were a luxury, a stimulus 
and a refreshment, but were not a cleansing 
process: especially did he deny this attribute 
to the cold tub of the morning. Another 
person went further (some one will always 
go further), and expressed the reactionary 
belief that baths were a hindrance to cleanli- 
ness, because they interfered with the 
natural action of the skin, which does the 
business more thoroughly. Water (he said) 
did not so much matter: soap was the 
enemy ; and the morning tub, if it were of 
the sketchy and soapless kind, was innocuous. 
As for me, I did not know whaz to think: 
I seldom do know when arguments are 
going about. I remember that as an infant 
I was soaped all over continually, and I’m 
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not aware of worse skin than _ other 
people—more interesting revelations. So 
I will not give it as No. 1 of my Hints to 
Mothers that they should never have their 
babies washed. On the other hand, we 
see numbers of people in this and other 
countries who appear to be quite clean, but 
who would regard a bath as a novel and 
dangerous experiment. Man was originally 
amphibious—was he not?—and many of 
us have an instinct for cold water—many 
for hot also. The actual practice of the 
morning tub, of which Pen and Warrington 
were so proud, came, I suppose, from Anglo- 
Indians, and it is possible that but for 
them it would not have occurred to us. 
For all of which considerations we need 
not despise our ancestors, if they were the 
Great Unwashed, too vigorously. I dare 
say that if one were put back a few hundred 
years, one’s regret for the tub would be 
quickly forgotten. 


UT if I end on that last paragraph the 
cultivated reader will never read me 
again. Have you read Dr. Brandes on 
Ibsen, O. C. R.? Three essays, written at 
different periods of Ibsen’s career and of 
Dr. Brandes’s course of appreciation, have 
been collected into one book, with an intro- 
duction, as was right and proper, by Mr. 
Archer. The idea sets one thinking. Three 
essays by Mr. George Moore or Zola or 
Mr. Whistler, written at long intervals, 
would make a good collection, and other 
interesting developments of appreciation 





occur to one. In Dr. Brandes’s case there 
is certainly not an essay too much, for each 
is full of true insight and nice distinctions, 
and even were his subject of less importance 
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one’s purely intellectual pleasure in reading 
him would be great. Of his last conclusions 
I fancy that no understanding person in 
England now would refuse to endorse one: 
that Ibsen is a very great dramatist. His 
instinct for drama, for the right moment, 
for the right thrill, might alone have brought 
him his great fame, which some of us think 
has been largely won for reasons less good. 
But the other conclusion, that Ibsen is a 
great pessimistical moralist—not a_philo- 
sopher, as Dr. Brandes very pertinently 
distinguishes—is one which perhaps I may 
doubt without presumption. That Ibsen 
gives us often pieces of life cut to the very 
bone I think is quite true. But taking him 
as a moralist, and remembering the quali- 
fication of pessimist—which, some may 
think, in itself prevents his greatness as 
a moralist absolutely—I suggest humbly 
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this criticism: that the sores. he discloses 
in our social life, though real, are hardly 
ever essential, hardly ever an inevitable 
consequence of the conventions and hypo- 
crisies he detects, but are, on the contrary, 
merely the consequences of peculiarly and 
extraordinarily unhappy circumstance. A 
great moralist, pessimist or not, deals with 
humanity as it must be under general con- 
ditions: Ibsen studies the by-paths of its 
sins and follies. I wonder if he will ever 
take the high road.... But to say my 
say would mean a book on Dr. Brandes 
or Ibsen, and then—who knows?— you 
might write a book on me on Dr. Brandes 
on Ibsen, and the unprofitable house would 
never be finished—a dreadful suggestion 
of infinity. . But believe, O cultivated 
reader, that I would not exasperate you 
by too incessant triviality. 
G. S. STREET. 
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